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THE PLOVGHMAN offers great advantages to adver. 
ers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
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tion, regardless of advantages which would 
serve as protection against a moderate fall 
of temperature. 
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Expert Grass Management. 


Four tons of hay per acre is the achieve- 
ment of George D. Leavens of Grafton, 
Mass. Unlike the friends of the Clark 
system, Mr. Leavens lays even more stress 
upon topdressing than upon cultivation. 
| The trouble is, be says, that most farmers 
| expect a single dressing to last four or five 

years. His methods, however, somewhat 
| resemble those of Clark. The following 
| extract from his paper read at Worcester, 
Feb. 28, gives an idea of the system fol- 
lowed: 

In preparation of the soil the furrow 
should be deep. The turning over by the 
| furrow-slice does not give as good results as 
| to leave the furrow-slice standing erect, 
| whereit can crumble away. The object of 





intelligent portion of the community, 





I prefer the last of August or the first of 
September as the time to sow. I wish to 
speak emphatically a:ainst the practice of 
sowing grass seed in standing corn or grain 
crops. The ground cannot servetwo masters, 
no more than aman can. The best thing to 
sow with grass is plenty of grass. Thenext 
spring the crop should have a topdr 
of chemicals. A field treated inthia way wil} 
be fresh and green when others are dry and 
frozen. Three formulas of fertilizers were 
given with their component parts and the 
results. The first was as follows: 

Clark’s formula per acre: Nitrate of soda, 


; 160 pounds ; muriate of potash, 160 pounds; 


fine ground bone, 480 pounds; total, eight 
hundred pounds. Furnishing, organic nitro- 
gen, 14.4 pounds; nitrogen as nitrate, 25.6 
pounds ; total nitrogen, forty pounds, actual 
potash, eighty pounds ; available phosphoric 
acid, 28.8 pounds ; free lime, none. Cost for 
nitrate of soda, $3.36; muriate of potash, 
$3.20; ground bone, $7.20; total, $13.76. 
Tons of hay per acre, five; cost of fertilizer 





lime which was valuable in his heavy and 
damp. soil, formula he used in 1902 was 
Grafton formula, 1902, per acre: Nitrate of 
soda, two hundred pouuds; muriate of 
potash, two hundred pounds; basic slag, 
four hundred pounds. Total, eight hun- 
dred pounds, Furnishing nitrogen (all 
nitrates), thirty two pounds; actual potash, 
one hundred pounds; available phosphoric 
acid, sixty-four pounds; free lime, 1832 
pounds. Cost, nitrate of soda, $4.20; muri- 
ute of potaah, $4; basic slag, $3; total, 
$11.20. Tomof hay*per acre, four; selling 
price of ‘per ton, $15 to $18; value of 
hay per ton over cost of fertilizer, $12.20 to 
$15.20. 

A formula which Mr. Leavens said he was 
going to us¢ is this: Grafton, 1903, per acre: 
Nitrate of soda, three hundred pounds; mu- 
riate of potash, 250 pounds; basic slag, four 
hundred pounds; total, 950 pounds. Fur- 
nishing- nitrogen (all as nitrate), forty-eight 
pounds ; actual potash, 125 pounds; available 





phosphoric acid, sixty-four pounds; free 


Be 


Italian rye-grass, eight pounds; orchard- 

grass, ten pounds; red corn, four pounds; 
tall oat grass, eight pounds; tall fescue, ten 
pounds; total, forty pounds, 
__Redtop, thirteen pounds; orchard-gvass, 
eighteen pounds; meadow fescue, nine 
pounds; red clover, four pounds; total. 
forty-four pounds. 5 


o> 


Better Buy then Rent. 


Do you ask if success can be attained on 
the fazm? I answer that I most assuredly 
believe it can. What one calls success, how- 
ever, another may not. Instead of renting 
a farm, I am decidedly in favor of buying. 
If you cannot buy as much land as you 
would like, then buy what yon can, even if 
but five acres, but go at it with the deter- 
mination of making a permanent home. The 
plan that some practice of moving about 
every one or two years is nota good one, 
sol say, buy a’ little land and add to it; if 
you like, as opportunity and means present 
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Subclimates of New England. 
The dificulty of trying to describe or 


| 
| 
| 
| 


predict the weather, as @ whole, for evena 
small section like New England is shown by | 
the official reports of the weather and crop 
service. Not only does the New England | 


climate sustain therein its reputation for | 
frequent and extreme changes from day to | 
day, but it appears likewise that weather | 
conditions are very different in varicus parts 
of the section named, the differences being | 
so great as to very decidedly affect the yield | 
of farm produce. 

Thus in Kineo, Me., Claremont and Strat- 
ford, N. H., and Morrisville, Vt., the last 


killing frost occurred as late as the middle 
ot June, 1902, while in southern Con- 
necticut no killing frost appeared after | 
April 5, certainly a great difference from a 


market gardener’s point of view. Within 
the limits of a single State the frost varia- 
tion may be almost as great. Thus in Mon- 
son, Mass., killing frosts occurred last on 
May 10 and began again Sept. 6, while in the 
mildsea climate of Nantacket Island the 
last bad frost was on Mareb 27, and no more 
appeared until Nov. 3. The town first 
named is in a somewhat elevated district, 
but is surrounded by still higher land, 





which possibly interferes with frost drain- | 
age, Such conditions cause great variation 


withina sh 


the seaboard and partly among the moun- 


tains, 


ort distanee in States partly on 


, ’ 
But interior States, running north and | 
south, naturally show some variation within | 


their extreme limits. Thus spring frosts 


left Vernon, Vu., May 10, while Enosburg | 


Falls suffered as late as June 10. But towns 


on the lake 


these late f 


shore, like Burlington, escaped 


rosts on account of the protect- | 


ve intiuence of the water. 


rhe high 


est day’s temperature recorded, 


‘}, was, as might be expected, in south- 
ern Connecticut, but Bridgeton, Me., came 


econd with 93°. 


ature range 
mountain t 


parts of sor 


t thermometer record for the year is 26° | 


The annual mean temper- 
2s from about 41° in some of the 
owns of Maine to about 50° in 
ithern New England. The low- 


‘low, reached by several towns in northern 


New Hamp 
Rainfall v 


same State. 


shire and Vermont. 
‘aries surprisingly, even in the 


Thus while Carmel, Me., had | 


over sixty-three inches of rainfall, Portland 
aud Eastport, two widely distant points in 
the same State, had each about forty inches 


of rain. E 


ven in little Rhode Island the 


year’s rainfall varied from less than thirty- 
tight inches at Bristol to over fifty inches 


at Kingston 


. Similar variations occur be- 


tween different points in other States. In 


general, th 
mostly on th 
The heavies 
where over 
down, inelu 
while Nort 
less than { Vv 


e favored points seem to be 
1e coast or in elevated regions. 
t rainfall was at Morrisville, Vt., 
sixty-eight inches of rain came 
ding over nine inches in June, 
:field in the same State received 
e inches during the same month. 


rhese facts show some of the reasons for 


the great 


variation in erop reports from 


different parts of New England or even 


from dither 
Naturally a 
long seasor 
different re 
growing = se 


month oy 


the cor 
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means 
river, } 
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borne 
Most 
there 


localiti: 
Shift a 
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Other Jo, 
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frosts in ; 


lucky on tl} 


Spel] Causi: y 


ent parts of the same State. 
town in an area favored witha 


1 and plenty of rain would reach 


sults from a place where the 
‘ason for tender crops was a 


two shorter or the rainfall only 
lalf as yreat. 


This point is illustrated in 


crop. A strip through central 


ud from north to south, by no 
u the valley of the Connecticui 
iced in 1902 about forty-three 
acre, While in Hampden County, 


taining much fertile valley land, 


is from thirty to thirty-three 
acre. In Orange County, Vt., 
s forty-two to forty-five bushels, 
oining county of Addison had 
thirty-three bushels per acre. 
nt, then, that the New England 
only varies greatly from day to 
' differs very considerably ac- 
nditions in different localities. 
point of variation should be 
ind when considering this 
in of subjects. Not only are 
us changes in various 
the changes themselves 

iore or less from season 
lus @ region in southern Con- 
had little rain in the summer 
‘ave plenty in 1902, while a 
istern Massachusetts, abun- 
‘1 in 1901, may suffer compara- 

i the following year. The 
rainfall are very uncertain 

' year, partly on account of 
heavy showers, which may 

: districts at the expense of 
‘nearby. In the same way 
‘h escape the early and late 
«rtain season may not be so 

« following season, since the cold 
‘he frost may be so severe as 
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GIANT REDWOODS OF CALIFORNIA. 





plowing is to pulverize, aerate and warm 
the land. A heavy cutaway wheel harrow 
is the best to use, and it should be kept 
going fifteen or eighteen times. Riding a 
harrow is as good for one as an ocean voyage, 
and has about the same rolling effect. This 
harrowing puts the weeds where the sun 
will reach and kill them. 

Persistent harrowing is necessary to pro- 
duce a perfect seed bed, warm and mellow. 
I don’t believe we can make the prepara- 
tion of too much importance. If lime is 
used, it should be mixed in thoroughly with 
the harrow. All stones and litter should 
have been removed. After harrowing with 
the cutaway harrow is the best time to 
apply chemical fertilizers. Then a spike 
harrow shvuld be used to level the ridges, 
make the soil even, and mix in the fertil- 
izer. Then comes the brush harrow or the 
weeder—I always use the latter. 

Before undertaking the sowing of the 
seed it is well to calculate the sizeof the 
field. A field should always be cross-seeded. 
Care should be take to sow the whole field 
or the bare spots will amount to consider- 
able percentage. After another going over 
with the brush harrow or weeder, the roller 





resses the seeds down and starts the cap- 
Mary action which puts the seeds in life. 





per ton of hay, $2.75; selling price of hay 
per ton, $15 tu $18; value of hay per ton 
over cost of fertilizer to produce it, $12.25 to 
$15.25. 

The second formula was that used by Dr. 
Wheeler of the Rhode Island Agricaltural 
Station. Dr. Wheeler had had some very 
wonderful results in raising grass on land 





that was hardly able to raise anything be- 
fore he fertilized it.. His formula is as fol- 
lows: 

Nitrate of soda, 350 pounds, muriate of 
potash, three hundred pounds; acid phos- 
phate, five hundred pounds; total, 1150 
pounds. Furnishing, nitrogen (all nitrates), 
fifty-six pounds ; actual potash, 150 pounds ; 
available phosphoric acid, sixty-five pounds ; 
free lime, none. Cost, nitrate of soda, $7 35; 
muriate of potash, $6; acid phosphate, $3.50; 
total cost, $16.85. Tons of hay per acre, 
4.50; selling price of hay per ton, $15 to $18; 
value of hay per ton over cost of fertilizer 
to produce it, $11.26 to $14.26. 

The formula.used by Mr. Le vens himself 
he called the Grafton formula. He called 
attention to his use of basic slag and to the 
large amount of free lime produced. The 
use of this mixture, he said, gave better re- 


aults on his soil than either uf the other | 


formulas. He attributed it largely tu the 





lime, 183.2 pounds. Costung, nitrate of 
soda, $6.30; muriate of potash, $5; basic 
slag, $3; total $14.30. 

If one dressing is to be made a year, he 
said, he would recommend Clark’s formula ; 
if more than one dressing, the formula he 
was using at present. (Grafton, 1903). 

He spoke of the importance of lime to the 
soil. Many kinds of grass will not grow in 
acid soils. Wood ashes and quick lime are 
most commonly used. Wood ashes costs a 
little more, but it is easier to handle. 

Onactart Mr. Leavens had a number of 
seeding mixtures which he said gave good 
results. They were as follows: Timothy, 
224 pounds; redtop. twenty poands; red 
clover, six pounds; total, 48} pounds. This 
he said was the heaviest mixture he ever 
used and required a good deal of topdress- 


themselves; and at all times have in mind 
the importance of improving the soil and 
making it richer every year. People talk 
about the farm running out; but it is en- 
tirely unnecessary to have the soil become 
poor, in my estimation. Corn, clover and 
cows will do wonders in making a farm rich 
and keeping it so. Grow all you can of these 
three and see how you come out. Do not be 
discouraged in one trial, but persevere. 
When I first knew the Mass. PLOUGH- 
MAN It fluated at its masthead this legend, 
‘Improve the soil and the mind.”” Whata 
grand motto for every farmer toadopt. It 
ought to be engraved in letters of gold on 
every farmer’s mail box. If every farmer 
would constantly endeavor to improve his 
soil and his mind, who can say what would 





be the results to the country? The farmer 


ing. Other mixtures: ‘Timothy, sixteen | must never think he is too poor to take at 
pounds; redtop, sixteen pounds ; red clover, | least one of the best agricultural papers he 


eight pounds; total, forty pounds. 

Timothy, fifteen pounds; redtop, 7% 
pounds; red clover, 74 pounds; total, thirty 
pounds. 

Timothy, 1950 pounds; redtop, 15.75 
pounds; red clover, 7.50 pounds ; total, 42.75 

nds. ' 

Timothy, twenty pounds; redtop, ten 
pounds ; tutal, thirty pounds. 


; can find. _ It will be the best investment he 
can possibly make, and two or three would 
be better. 

When I started on my own account at 
farming it was on wild land, with very little 
capital and not a sign of a building on it. 
We had to clear somefiand to get'a place to 
build the house. We have not got rich, to 
be sure, but we have met with some degree 





of success. 1 oommbont with the deter- 
mination to “‘ stick to it,”” make a good farm 
and build a pleasant home. Have always 
read a good many agricultural papers, been 
a member of the Grange for many years and 
never wasted time sitting on the cracker 
barrel at the store. The evenings have 
almost always been spent at home. I have 
always been building and improving the 
farm, and Mave set out many fruit and 
ornamental trees. We now raise a good 
deal of fruit, and that, too, of a’ good many 
different xinds. Have never been over 
strong, hence my success could have been 
much greater if I had been possessed of a 
better degree of health. 

A good and profitable farm cannot be 
made in one year or two; but a little can be 
done each year towards an improved condi- 
tion ; and by and by an excelient farm will 
be found to be located where, in former 
years, an uninteresting piece of property 
was to be seen. Remember that courage, 
perseverance and industry will work won- 
ders. F. H. Dow. 

New York. 

Saving and Using Manure. 

The manure must be carefully saved and 
judiciously applied to the land if we are to 
get the full benefits of feeding out of the 
products of the farm on the farm. On many 
farms, nearly, if not quite, half of the manure 
is wasted. It is either thrown out under 
the eaves or is wheeled out and dumped into 
the yard, one wheelbarrowful in.a place. 
Here the rains wash it, and much of the 
valuable part goes uff into some ditch or 
hollow. # 

On a farm where the rotation of crops is 
practiced, and it certainly should be if we 
are to take the easiest way of keeping up 
the fertility of the land, 1 am thoroughly 
convinced that the best place to apply 
manure is on.the grass land, either meadows 
or pastures. The land should be in grass or 
clover two-thirds of the time. The chem- 
ist tells us that there is about as much 
value in the liquid manure is in the 
solid. Therefore, we should have tight 
gutters in our stables and use absorbents, 
such as cut up butts of corn fodder, straw, 
land plaster, manure from the horse stable, 
ete. 

The best way is to haul the manure out 
every day and spread from the wagon or 
sled when the weather will permit. Now, if 
it is on grass or clover, go over with a har- 
row as soon as convenient in the early 
spring, before the lumps of manure get “dry 
and hard, and give it a good harrowing. 
This will make the manure fine; scratch up 
the ground a little and mix some of the 
manure with the soil. 

Done in this way it makes no hurt in the 
hay, the yield of hayis increased and it 
makes a thick, heavy sod, and the humus in 
the soil will be greatly increased, so that in 
this way we seem to get the benefit of the 
manure twice over; and second, by the in- 
creased richness of the soil asa result of 
the heavy root growth, which adds an extra 
amount of humus to the soil. 

C. P. GooDRICH. 





Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Ss aibied 
Sensible Farm Buildings. 


We are often told that ample buildings 
should be provided as the first step in the 
organization of a farm, but I think neces- 
sary buildings should be first erected, and 
enlarged and improved as the wants of the 
farm require and the means of the farmer 
allows. 

Farm buildings should be as near the 
centre of the cultivated land as possible. In 
this way the distances of travel and trans- 
portation are shortened. The buildings 
should be neat, well proportioned and im- 
posing, if large; modest,if small. We re- 
member when the old-style gambrel roof 
and the long, sloping rear roof were in 
fashion; the dooryard, as it was called, was 
always adorned by a solitary elm tree, 
which may now be seen standing sentinel 
in its old age, towering in some cases above 
the spot where the house stood. From this 
solitary illustration we have gone on to the 
extensive landscape gardening. 

The farmhouse is now, or should be, 
surrounded by trees and shrubs and 
flowers, and by a well-kept lawn. The 
additional labor required for this is small; 
the cheerful and healthful effect on mind 
and body is large. A bright and cheerful 
home, outside and inside, is one of the needs 
of the farmer who would perform his part 
well and inspire his children with taste and 
desires which will add to their happiness 
and increase their usefulness. Good land, 
well-selected crops, good seed, good 
animals, good buildings, a good home, with 
tasteful surroundings, every farmer can 
have, if he will resolve in early life and 
devote himself to his resolution. 

Massachusetts. FRANK B. ALLEN. 

There is no question but that young 
cattle will gain more on a given amount of 
feed than older ones will, but as a rule they 
grow, they do not atten. I put ina load of 
1140-pound cattle unly fairly fleshy, fed 
them 54 months and came within twenty 
cents of topping the Chicago market. 1 
bought them in December at $3.80 in Chi- 
cago and sold them in June for $5.95; while 
a load of extra fine tleshy steers that 
weighed about 850 pounds was put on full 
feed one month earlier and sold more 
than three months later ana they 
vame no nearer topping the mar- 
ket than the first lot. They cost $4.25 
and sold at $6.65 on at least a fifty-cent 
better market. I really hadto feed these 
light cattle more than four months longer 
to get twenty centsa bundred more, and I 
paid forty-five cents per hundred pounds 
more for them because they were so fine. 
It certainly did not pay. At this time espe- 
cially, if not at all times, cattle should have 
age and condition to warrant a full feed of 
sixty-cent corn. Hon. W. W. CoLe. 
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“FERTILIZERS AND FRUIT,” by H. W. Collingwood. Under this latter title Mr. Collingwood has written a series 
of articles inthe Rural New Yorker, descriptive of his visits to some of the most prominent and suc:essful growers on the 
Hudson River, New York, of grapes, peaches, apples, pears, strawberries, gooseberries, blackberries, currants, etc. Mr. Col- | 
lingwood gives full details of the ———— of the ground, fertilizing, setting out, cultivation, pruning, and all practical 
details nevessary for any grower to know who wishes to follow the methods that have made this section so famous for success 
in fruit growing. The questions asked by Mr. Collingwood of these practical growers elicited answers that bear directly on 
each phase of the subject, and furnish the best practical experience, and also bring out the principles that underlie successful 


SEND FOR LATEST PAMPHLETS, 1903, ENTITLED 


STRAWBERRIES, STRAWBERRY PLANTS, SMALL FRUITS, ASPARAGUS, CABBAGES, POTATOES AND GENERAL TRUCK CROPS FOR MARKET. 


Thinnest, lightest, poor soils brought up into good condition with large profits from start. Experience in some cases of 25 years and over. Some extracts from ‘‘Fertilizer Farming Up to Date,” “Rural NewYorker”’ etc. byH.W.Collingwood, Editor ‘‘The Rural NewYorker .’ 
ALSO FOR FERTILIZERS AND FRUIT. 


fruit culture, and which are applicable in a less or preter degree to all 1 era we os pe a noes sean le 


fruit on all f soil ticular and pes. 

ped sag oy related by Me Colllineweod’ Pe the sreak F acoe mck of developing po inishest fruiting power, not only in quantit, 
but in quality of fruit, lusciousness, high color, early rity, good shipping qualities, and at the same time full vigor of vine. 
trees and shrubs, freedom of disease, healthy, vigorous stamina, without any tendency to excessive wood growth. 


Dr. F. M. HexameER, in the American Agriculturist. 








FERTILIZER FARM 





A review of practical experience covering twenty to twenty-five years on varied soils, from almost 
pure sand to medium heavy loam, without stable manure, only the Mapes Complete Manures used, with pro- 
fit from the start, and the lands found to be steadily improving in fertility and yielding increased profits. 
These farmers and special crop growers are among the most successful in the country. 


“ FERTILIZER FARMING,” by H. W. Collingwood, editor of ‘‘ The Rural New Yorker.’’ An account of visits to 
farms of successful truckers, growers of cabbages, cauliflower, potatoes, etc., on Long Island. This pamphlet has received 
the highest praise of the leading agricultural journals. It is thoroughly practical. . 


GENERAL 


FARMING 


CHEMICALS .: AND .- CLOVER— THIRD SERIES. 


ING UP TO DATE. 








The Poorest, Light, Sandy Soils Brought Up to High Fertility with PROFIT FROM THE START. 


Dr. F. M. HeExAMER, editor of “‘ The American Agriculturist,’’ wrote of “‘ Fertilizer Farming’ * in 1892: “* The reading 
of this little book is as fascinating as a first-class novel, and yet there is not a particle of fiction or theorizing about it. It is 
simply.a clear statement of solid facts. Any one who will take the trouble to visit the farming districts of Long Island, and 
will stop at the most thrifty looking farms, will find hundreds of farmers who do not hesitate to.declare that they owe their 
good crops and success mainly to the use of Mapes Fertilizers, and that they would never think of attempting to farm with- 


out them.” 
Reports of visits to these farms by Mr. H. W. Collingwood, editor of the ‘‘ Rural New Yorker,” in the years 1902, 1901, 


1899, 1897, 1896, etc. 





Increase Yield from only 400 Ibs. per acre Potato Fertilizer 





Mr. J. S. VAN EATON, Xenia, Ohio, reports: ‘‘Season 1902 used the Mapes Potato Manure on four | 


acres of potatoes, planting three varieties.”’ 


Yield in bushels computed per acre: 


Variety No. 1 Variety No. 2 Variety No 3 





Mapes Potato, 400 Ibs_...----.-------- 199.50 218.10 165.00 
WG WORE. . tesa S52 106.20 142.05 97.50 
Increase in bushels_-._-------. 93.30 76.00 97.50 


This gives a total increase, on three acres, of 266} bushels, or an average of 884 bushels per acre. My total plant- 
ing was four acres and say increased yield was easily crwers 350 bushels. Cost of fertilizer with freight, $24.50. | 
Potatoes at digging season were worth 40c., now 60c. Have sold but few so that with no future losses I estimate a large profit. | 


FIFTY ACRES IN POTATOES. | 

Messrs. Geo. M. Hewlett & Co., Merrick, L. I., Season 1902, report total yield, 12,500 bushels of | 
superior quality. Oaly the Mapes Manure used. | 
APPLE ORCHARDS. | 


A grower writes: ‘‘We have 600 trees on the farm in New Baltimore, N.Y. But three tons of the 
‘Mapes Complete Manure, 10 per cent. Potash,’ were used on only about one-half of the trees. The 1,600 


barrels of apples we picked were nearly all from the trees that we fertilized; the other trees had only a 
few apples on them. We spread the fertilizer in a circle of about 20 feet, using 20 pounds per tree.’’ 


Potato Yields, Season 1902. 


See pamphlets for further details. 


Eighteen acres Potatoes yield 2,200 barrels, equal to 305 bushels per acre. Two and one-half acres 
Potatoes yield 925 barrels, equal to 411 bushels per acre. Several crops 350 to over 400 bushels per acre 





_ on single acres, usually one ton Mapes Potato per acre, wheat, Timothy, clover and corn follow, making a 


rotation of some five years. The fertilizer is used mainly on the ‘‘money’’ crop, potatoes. 
The grower of the eighteen acre piece of potatoes, yield 305 bushels per acre, used of the Mapes 
Manures the past season. 1902: ; 


Wien Fee preene ee ee  s 200 tons 
Me ne ae 100 tons 
Mapes Fruit and Vine Manure for strawberries_-_-______.._-._------------- 55 tons 
Mapes Vegetable Manure for string beans -_------......._.-__------------ 25 tons 
Another grower used the past season : ; 
Bree A I = 8 nk ss oo ee en ik 256 tons 
jE ERS Set SS Ea alee lnk en pa Um a > LAG ee meas en 87 tons 
a i etnies beat aes on denn 17 tons 


Shipped, 1901, of cabbage, from seven acres, over 3,500 barrels, with 1,000 barrels left uncut. 





Branch, 242 State Street 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Joseph Breck & Sons (Corporation), 47-54; Robert H. Clapp, Northampton. 


G. H. Ellison, Haverhill. 
~. ye te North Market street, Boston. C. E. Slate & Son, Greenfield. 
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J.S. Nason, Westboro. 
U. G. Groff, Amherst. Ross Brothers, Worcester. J. H. Day, North Hadley. 

C. G. Burnham, Holyoke. _ V. E. Moore, Springfield. | John Shea, 229 Lowell street, Lawrence. 
E. O. Pratt, Clinton. E. M. Ferry, Easthampton. | Damond & Gould Co., Fitchburg. 
C. W. Lord & Son, Winchendon. Cifford & Co., Taunton. | William F. Fletcher, Southwick. 


Boyden Bros., Conway. | Lyon Bros., Southampton 


¢ THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO C0. ¢ ‘4° Oe oT REET 


SELLING AGENTS FOR MASSACHUSETTS: 





| Lester R. Maynard, South Berlin. ; L. C. Hall, Lowell. | W. A. Dunham, Ashley Falls. 
Sprague & Williams, South Framingham. | 0. C. McCray, Monson. E. S. Ellis, East Longmeadow. 
| H. A. Keith, Sixteen Acres. | W. A. Moore, Millington. J. A. Brewer, Great Barrington. 
B. Sawin & Son, Southboro. | J. W. Watson, Moore’s Corners. C. F. Cole, Huntington. 
C. D. Holbrook Company, Palmer. | E. A. Cowee. Hudson. 


| Sunderland Onion and Fertilizer Co., Sout! 
ne Sunderland, Whately and North 
atfield. 


Howard & Morrow, Pittsfield. 


mer Bush, Westfield. 
. F. Paige & Co., Athol. 


G. G. Walker, Williamstown. 
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' Lamson & Trowbridge, Marlboro. 
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J. F. Robinson & Co., Ware. 


| Charles F. Watts, Littleton Common. 


| 

| C, 

| W. F. Fillmore, Three Rivers. 
| Ho 

| 


‘Leominster Hardware Co., Leominster. 


F. E. Mole, Adams. 
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_ Ube Horse. 
How a Horse Can Talk. 


The conversational ability of a horse 
formed part of the testimony adduced in 
court on the trial of a suit of veterinary 


surgeon Frank Roberge to recover $100,000. 


from the estate of Robert Bonner, says the 
New York Sun. Roberge managed Mr. 
Bonner’s hoxses for years, and he says that 
Mr. Bonner agreed to leave him, as com- 
pensation, a bequest of $100,000. No such 
legacy was in the will. ‘‘A horse,’ said 
the vet on the stand, ‘“‘must be thoroughly 
understood by any one who attempts to 
treat it. You must know it well, talk with 
it and understand its language.”’ ‘‘ Do you 
mean to say that a horse can talk? ’”’ he was 
asked. ‘‘Why, certainly he can, in his 
way. If a horse knows you are going to 
treat him, he will hold out his leg or his 
foot, if the trouble lies there. Once he 
thinks you can do him good, he’ll soon 
take means to let you know what his 
ailment is, if possible.’ ‘And does he 
talk to every one like that?” ‘Oh, no, 
Only to those he knows and who know him.”’ 
** Well, will he talk that way to a horse- 
shoer?” ‘*Notat all. A horseshoer can- 
not tel] what ails a horse.”’ ‘‘ But the shoe- 
ing of a horse is most important, is it not? ”’ 
“Of covrse. Hut it takes a skilled veter- 
inary surgeon to prescribe shoes for a horse, 
just as an oculist glasses. You can improve 
the speed and gait of a trotting horse from 
ten to twenty seconds by properly shoeing 
him. I examined and treated the great 
Dexter, for instance, and I found him weak 
behind. I supervised the making of his 
hind shoes and improved his condition 
greatly.” 





There is a good deal of significance in the 
recent purchase by Thomas W. Lawson of 
the show-ring champions, Puritania and 








Warranted 
to give satisfaction. 







GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


A safe, speedy and 
positive cure tor 


Curb, Splint,. Sween Ca Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, ind Puffs, 
and all lameness from Spavin, Ringbone 
and other bony tumors. Cures all skin 
diseases or Parasites, Thrush, Diphtheria. 
Fo all Bunches from Horses or 


Asa HUMAN REWEDY for ° 
mation, Sprains, Sore Pe ior, Bae: 
‘Every bettie of Caustic B 
ery le of Canatic 
Warranted to give satisfaction jalan ter so 
per bottle. Sold by drugetets or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials, ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Dainty Daffo, for breeding purposes and his 
reasons therefor, told in a letter to the 
American Horse Breeder: 

Is it not a significant straw pointing to the 
scarcity of good material when one is com- 
pelled to withdraw such finished product for 
brood-mare purposes? I am so in need of 
brood mares that I keep my peeple going con- 
stantly from Boston to California and Maine 
to Tennessee, through the private breeding 
farms and all of the public sales, and yet, 
while I stood ready to pay any reasonable 
price for anything that would measure to our 
standard at the sale just closed in New York, 
there were but four we cared to bid on, and 
those we bought. 1 really think the Breeder 
can do nobetter service for breeders gener- 
ally than to keep constantly dinging into 
their ears the fact that the country is fairly 
pining for first-class horses, American trot- 
ting bred, and that the pining cannot be 
satisfied at any price; that is, there is a 
market at very profitable prices for all the 
good trotting horses that can be raised, but 
be sure in your dinging to bear down on the 
fact that it is good trotting horses that are 
in demand, for the more one studies the 
problem, the more one becomes impressed 
with the fact thut it is the good trotting 
horse that is scarce—the beautiful individual, 
the physically perfect, well-bred, intelli- 
gently trained and broken trotting horse. 
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The skeleton of the great race horse and 
sire of race horses, Hanover, is soon to be 
placed by the side of that of the famous 
trotter and sire of trotters, George Wilkes 
in the museum of the Kentucky State Col- 
lege at Lexington. J. H. Wallace, the 
founder of the Trotting Stud Book, a few 
years ago volunteered to defray the expense 
of taking up the bones of Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian and mounting them for the museum 
of natural history in New York city, says 
the Horseman, but those who controlled the 
property where hambletonian was buried 
objected, and Mr. Wallace’s plan to pre- 
serve the skeleton of the renowned trotting 
progenitor had to be abandoned. 


John R. Gentry (2.004) has been leased 
from E. H. Harriman of New York by 
Campbell Brown of Spring Hill, Tenn., for 
a period of two years. 

Carrots are a watery food and tend o 
make soft flesh and an overloaded digestive 
system. Their use for horseis asa relish 
and appetizer rather than as a substitute for 
more solid foods. 











Horses by Baron Wilkes (2.18) are in 
popular demand. Baronade changed hands 
three times at the Fasig-Tipton sale. Mayor 
J. M. Johnson bid him off at $1000, sold 
him shortly afterwards for $2000, and the 
purchaser who paid $2000 sold him for 
$3000. Tues 


Cured Bad Fistula and Running Sere. 
Jan. 26, 1903. 

The Lawrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 
We used Gombault’s Caustic Balsam on fistula 
and cured itin about four months. Ths fistula 
was very bad, on both sides of the shoulder; run 
at four or five places, and one side was terribly 
swollen and a network of pipes. We had used 
three other remedies and all failed. We also used 
iton a horse for running sore which was ob- 
stinate to other medicines. I cured the sore in 
two weeks. 

A bottie of Gombault’s Caustic Balsam can 
always be found at our stable. 








CYARLES RHopss, Kent, O. 


Bees and Honey. 


Many beekeepers have a strong prejudice 
against the king bird, oras it is sometimes 
called, the *‘ bee martin,” from its having 
been noticed flying about the hives and 
often catching bees. We regret this, be- 
cause, while not among the most common of 
our summer birds in New Bugland, it is 
with us from the first of May until about the 
middle of September. the length of its stay 
and the time of its return varying according 
to the mildness of our season. It breeds 
here, and while apparently busy in catch- 
ing insects on the wing at all seasons, it is 
the most so when there isanest of young 
to be fed. At that time it is at work helping 
the farmer from early dawn until twilight, 
and if it occasionally catches a bee it also 
catches large numbers of insect pests. 
But we believe that its reputation has 
| suffered unjustly under the charge of mo- 
lesting bees. When these birds have been 
shot in or near the apiary, and even around 
the hives, an examination of the contents of 
the stomachs has shown seldom more than 
one ‘working bee to dozens of drones and 
scores of other insects. The worker bee is 
evidently too hotly spiced for the ordinary 
diet even of aking bird. But it is an especial 
enemy of the bee moth, and as such may 
often be of more service to the beekeeper 
than of possible injury. It is also an 
inveterate enemy of the crow, and when 
it finds one of the black thieves prowling 
about the nest of one of our small singing 
birds, nearly all of which are insect eaters, 
there is a quick call for its mate, and alone, 
or in pairs, this small but swift fighter will 
attack the crow and drive him a mile away 
from the spot where it was looking for 
young birds or eggs to satisfy its appetite. 
Nor does it hesitate to attack the hawk or 
eagle in the same way, and if not able to kill 
its larger adversary, the swiftness of its 
flight and its impetuous attack, with its 
calls for assistance to others of its kind, are 
sure to bring it off the victor. 


There is so little that can be done for the 
bees at this season of the year, and doing 
nothing to or for them is so much better 
than too much interference with them, that 
we feel almost tempted to drop this column 
until the weather is such that the hives may 
be safely opened, the colonies examined, 
feeding begun and new queens given, if 
either of these are needed. But with bees 
|as with all other branches of agriculture, 
the winter as a leisure time furnishes 
opportunity for reading, studying and 
planning for the future, as many feel that 
they cannot do when there is more active 
work to be done. Let us then take time to 
look at some of the points in beekeeping 
that are least well understood. 

Even among experts there is a difference 
of opinion as to the best size and shape of 
the hive to use. While the eight-frame 
Langstroth hive is the most popular, there 
are those who claim that aten or twelve- 
frame, or even a double hive of sixteen 
frames, is better. Possibly they are cor 
rect under certain conditions. In California 
and the middle Western States, where the 
fruit orchards of hundreds of acres are as 
frequent as those of ten acres are here; 
where there are great fields of white clover, 
alfalfa, buckwheat and beans; where the 
trees of bass-wood, almost unknown in 
Massachusetts, form no small part of their 
shade or forest trees, and where even 








the weeds are sweet clover and catnip 
or other nectar producing plants, it 
may be very desirable to have colonies 
of double size, with storage room in 
proportion to receive the honey flow while 
it lasts. But in the Eastern States that lack 
much of this abundance of honey-producing 
plants, we think the eight-frame hive is 
large enough, with supers of the same size, 
whether working for comb or extructed 
honey. This makes hives and supers when 
well filled as heavy as many care to handle, 
and to double the size would be to debar 
women and old men from the work of caring 
for the bees. Seldom will a colony here 
gather honey enough to fill two supers with 
their surplus in a favorable season, and pro- 
vide stores for their winter supply. 


Speaking of the large honey flows in the 
West and the Pacific States, reminds us 
that we saw awhile agoa letter from Cali- 
fornia in Gleanings, in which the writer 
said he had just answered an inquirer who 
wanted to know if there was a chance for 
more apiaries there, by writing him that on 
a road nearby twelve miles long there were 
over 1200 colonies of bees. Think of that! 
We do not know of a road five times twelve 
miles long in New England where one could 
find 1200 colonies, and perhaps not in ten 
times twelve miles ina direct road. Wedo 
not think there is any section here where 
sO many bees could find enough to live on, 
to say nothing of storing surplus honey, but 
we think many sections could well supply a 
much larger number of colonies than 
they have. This is especially true 
of those places where there are large 
orchards or fields of small fruits. And if 
tothis were added a little more care in sow- 
ing and promoting by the use of land plas- 
ter the growth of white clover in our past- 
ures, by occasional sowing of small fields of 
buckwheat, and the possiblelengthening of 
the bees’ tongues by breeding from queens 
from colonies that are known to work in 
red clover, there might bea large increase 
in the feeding capacity for bees in our fields.. 

The white clover isa valuable addition to 
the pastures for dairy stock or for sheep’ 
Buckwheat thrown, stalks and all, into the 
yards or scratching sheds for the hensto 
work over is among the best and cheapest 
poultry fouds that can be grown upon the 
farm if givenin moderate amount, as the 
scratching it over to get out the grain gives 
the fowl exercise as we!l as foud. The com- 
mon annual sunflower also supplies a large 
amount of nectar for the bees and food for 
poultry if the English sparrows can be kept 
from them until the seeds ripen. Many of 
our ornamental skrubs and the annual flow- 
ers in our gardens, our beans and peas and 
our weeds furnish nectar in greater or less 
amounts, and we think ten acres not in for- 
est would carry a colony of bees, and as 
they are known to fly five miles, an area five 
miles square should supply two thousand 
colonies. M. F. AMEs. 

—_-_->o oe 
Quality in Maple Sweets. 

Over $1,000,000 is received by maple-sugar 
makers in Vermont every year. In spite of 
this fact, the stock is badly marketed and 
falls short of its posgibilities. The whole- 
sale trade of the country will not handle the 
best qualities after the opening lot or first 
run because the retail trade will not take it. 
The retailers state they can make more 
money on an inferior product, 


understood there will be a revolution and a 
greater demand for first-class products. 
Much of the trouble arising from the inferi- 
ority of the second run or the sugar that 
was made the last of the season is that not 
enough pains is taken to keep the utensils 
thoroughly cleaned. 

Syrup should be put up in small quanti- 
ties, thereby ‘keeping it fresh, while in 
large quantities it deteriorates. There 

st be uniform quality and this can be at- 
tained by co-operation among producers. 
In May there is alwaysa big demand for 
maple products, because it is fresh. There 
is no reason why this demand should not be 
kept up throughout the year if the quality 
can be maintained. The quality can be 


maintained if the manufacturers will 
co-operate. H. W. Val. 
Randolph, Vt. 
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Root Systems of Forest Trees. 


Hickory produces a strong, persistent tap 
root, and these species persist on account of 
these tap roots seeking crevices in rocks 
and penetrating the soil deeply, so that 
they can flourish in poor, recky soils. On 
the other hand, oaks do not have such a 
persistent tap root, but soon develop 
secondary roots, and on this account oaks 
in general require a more moist soil than 
hickories. . 

The tap root of the beech develcps 
strongly for a time, but in the course of a 
year a broad system of lateral roots is 
developed, the tap root being checked in 
its further growth. Similar root systems 
are found in the maple and red ash, and 
these trees require a rich soil for their best 
growth. The sugar maple develops lateral 
roots quite early, and in general trees 
which develop.strong lateral root systems 
in their early stages are not adapted to 
growth on sterile soils. Attentior is called 
to the fact that in desert regions all the 
shrubby plants develop long tap roots. 

J. W. TOUMEY. 
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Clod Crusher. 


Planks lapped over like shingles on a 
roof are nailed crosswise over a strong 
frame 5x6feet. It is drawn over the field 
by chain and whiffletree like a plain drag, 
and does more thorough work, mashing the 
lumps and working out dirt from the 
plowed sod.—W. C. Lewis, Steuben 
County, N. Y. 
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Jottings by Dairymen. 

Most of the present pure breeds are the 
result of crossing. ,The best breeds of today 
will now and then produce mongrel type.— 
John E. Gifford, Worcester County, Mass. 

If farmers wish to win dairy prizes, they 
must look out and get the last drop of milk 
from the cow.—W. Elliott Morse, Worcester 
County, Mass. 

Some farmers question as to whether it is 
cheaper to buy cattle or to raise them. It is 
my experience it is more satisfactory in the 
end to raisethem. If a farmer breeds his 
own cattle, he is apt to select the particular 
stock which is adapted to his purpose, and 
to breed with definite end in mind. Good 
care and cleanliness are absolutely neces- 
sary in raising high-bred cattle.—C. D. 
Richardson, Franklin Couniy, Mass.. 

I find it does not pay to raise even 
bred calves, unless they are of reg: 








When the question of quality is thoroughly 


stock and havea pedigree that will make 


keep.--Charles 
County. 
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Action of Wood Ashes. 





but to the soluble nitrogen and 


is due also to the lime cuntained. 


varying somewhat. If 
water-holding capacity of the soil 
changing its physical nature. 


kind of wood grown in different 
Canadian birch has but 84 per cent. 
while that in Maine contains twelve. 


that grown in Canada. 
Orono, Me. 
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the hoof and mouth disease in New 


were taken to stop danger from that 
It is hoped that the outbreak is « 
within very narrow limits, bui th: 
rence will necessarily postpone 

sumption of cattle trade between th 
and further delay the opening of |! 
England ports to the export cattle b 
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Fertilizer Infermation Fr« 


The Bradley Fertilizer Works, 
Mass., are the leading authoritie- 
proper fertilizer to use in a given s 
given crop. If you will write to t! 
will gladly send you full informat 

what is best to use, and incidental 

why Bradley Fertilizers are the fa‘ 
world over. No other fertilize: 
Bradley’s in sale, and certainly ° 
pretty safe criterion of the mone) 
ability of Bradley Fertilizers. 1! 
ous brands are for sale in most ° 
cality, and farmers can depend 01) 

they are fertilizers of known qui 
will produce crops that will secure ‘ 
est prices. 


Cured a Bene Spavie ef Two 
Standing, and Werked t! 
Blerse Bight Along. 

Otway, O., Jai 

I used your Gombault’s Causti 
upon a bone spavin of two yea 
ing. It has entirely stopped al! | 
and we are working the horse in a Jum! 
every day. I used it last June and - 


t 


of using it. C. T. MeGe 





disease is not contined quite within i’ 
posed limits. Fortunately only one. 4d 
was exposed in the case of the infect 
tle shipped to Boston, and prompt m: 


worked the horse at farm work throug!) '' 


wAn- 


them sell for more than the common stock. 
It would pay farmers in the districts where 
land is cheaper, but for us who are near the 
cities pure-bred stock or heavy milking 
cows are the only lines which it pays to 
H. Ellsworth, W 


oreester 


Ashes differ from lime in that they carry 
some plant food, soluble potash, from ten 
to twelve per vent., insoluble 1} per cent. 
Much lime is also found. The beneticent 
action of ashes is not due to potash aloue, 


soluble 


phosphoric acid they contain. Much erfect 


One hundred pounds ashes contains thirty 
to forty pounds lime, the amount of potash 
we change the 


we are 


We must 
consider the kind of ashes used, as the dif- 
ferent woods vary. Soft wood!does not «on- 
tain quite as much potash as hard: beech 
has only six or seven per cent., while maple 
hasten. Thereisa difference in the same 


paces. 


pot ish, 


in Maine also hasa larger per cent. ‘ian 


Pror. C. D. Wow 
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to affect almost all parts of the State or sec: 
tion, regardiess of advantages which would 
serve as protection against a moderate fall 
of temperature. 
—"- <> —____ 
Expert Grass Management. 


Four tons of hay per acre is the achieve- 
ment of George D. Leavens of Grafton, 
Mass. Unlike the friends of the Clark 
system, Mr. Leavens lays even more stress 
upon topdressing than upon cultivation. 


| The trouble is, be says, that most farmers 


expect a single dressing to last four or five 
years. His methods, however, somewhat 





Alpe is sending contributiops to THE PLOUGHMAY 

vs .° in its columns must sign their name, not 

eossarily for publication, but_as a guarantee of 

| faith, otherwise they. will be consigned to the 

waste-basket. All matter intended for publication 

5 i he ape 2 on note size paper, with ink, and 
vt one side. 


Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the 
results of their experience, is solicited. Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
which Will be printed or not, as the writer may 
wish. 

Tue PLOVGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community, 


Entered as second-class mail matter, 
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Subclimates of New England. 
The difticulty of trying to describe or 


predict the weather, as a whole, for evena 
small section like New England is shown by 
the otticial reports of the weather and crop 
service. Not only does the New England 


climate sustain therein its reputation for 
frequent and extreme changes from day to 
day, but it appears likewise that weather 
conditions are very different in varicus parts 
of the section named, the differences being 
so great as to very decidedly affect the yield | 
of farm produce. 

Thus in Kineo, Me., Claremont and Strat- 
ford, N. H., and Morrisville, Vt., the last 
killing frost occurred as late as the middle 
ot June, 1902, while in southern Con- 
necticut no killing frost appeared after 
April 5, certainly a great difference from a 
market gardener’s point of view. Within 
the limits of a single State the frost varia- 
tion may be almost as great. Thus in Mon- 
son, Mass., killing frosts oceurred last on | 
May 10 and began again Sept. 6, while in the | 





mili sea climate of Nantacket Island the | - 


last bad frost was on Mareb 27, and no more | 
appeared until Nov. 3. The town tirst | 
named is in a somewhat elevated district, | 
but is surrounded by still higher land, | 
which possibly interferes with frost drain- | 
age. Such conditions cause great variation 
within a short distanee in States partly on | 
the seaboard and partly among the moun- 
tains, 

But interior States, running north and 
south, naturally show some variation within | 
their extreme limits. Thus spring frosts | 
left Vernon, Vu., May 10, while Enosburg 
Falls sutfered as late as June 10. But towns 
onthe lake shore, like Burlington, escaped | 
these late frosts on account of the protect- | 
ive influence of the water. 

The highest day’s temperature recorded, 
4, was, as might be expected, in south- 
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ern Connecticut, but Bridgeton, Me., came 
second with 93°. —The annual mean temper- 
ature ranges from about 41° in some of the | 


mountain towns of Maine to about 50° in | 
parts of southern New England. The low- | 
est thermometer record for the year is 26° | 
below, reached by several towns in northern | 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Rainfall varies surprisingly, even in the | 
same State. Thus while Carmel, Me., had | 
over sixty-three inches of rainfall, Portland | 
and Eastport, two widely distant points in 
the same State, had each about forty inches 
of rain. Even in little Rhode Island the 
year’s rainfall varied from less than thirty- 
tight inches at Bristol to over fifty inches 


at Kingston. Similar variations occur be- 
tween different points in other States. In 
keneral, the favored points seem to be 
mostly on the coast or in elevated regions. 
The heaviest rainfall was at Morrisville, Vt., 
Where over sixty-eight inches of rain came 
down, including over nine inches in June, 
While Northfield in the same State received 
less ‘han tive inches during the same month. 

hese facts show some of the reasons for 
the zreat variation in erop reports from 
different parts of New England or even 
from diferent parts of the same State. 
Naturally a town in an area favored witha 


long season and plenty of rain would reach 
different results from a place where the 


sowie season for tender crops was a 

Month or two shorter or the rainfall only 

“0 asureat. This point is illustrated in 
© ¢ crop, 


i A strip through central 
New ioviand from north to south, by no 
means nthe valley of the Connecticut 
river, laced in 1902 about forty-three 
bushi ‘ acre, while in Hampden County, 


resemble those of Clark. The following 


ot ) extract from his paper read at Worcester, 


Feb. 28, gives an idea of the system fol- 
lowed: 

In preparation of the soil the furrow 
should be deep. The turning over by the 
furrow-slice does not give as good results as 
to leave the furrow-slice standing erect, 
where it can crumble away. The object of 





I prefer the last of August or the first of 
September as the time to sow. I wish to 
speak emphatically a:ainst the practice of 
sowing grass seed in standing corn or grain 
crops. The ground cannot serve two masters, 
no more than a man can. The best thing to 
sow with grass is plenty of grass. Thenext 
spring the crop should have a topdressing 
of chemicals. A field treated inthis way wil] 
be fresh and green when others are dry and 
frozen. Three formulas of fertilizers were 
given with their component parts and the 
results. The first was as follows: 

Clark’s formula peracre: Nitrate of soda, 
160 pounds ; muriate of potash, 160 pounds; 
fine ground bone, 480 pounds; total, eight 
hundred pounds. Furnishing, organic nitro- 
gen, 14.4 pounds; nitrogen as nitrate, 25.6 
pounds ; total nitrogen, forty pounds, actual 
potash, eighty pounds ; available phosphoric 
acid, 28.8 pounds; free lime, none. Cost for 
nitrate of soda, $3.36; muriate of potash, 
$3.20; ground bone, $7.20; total, $13.76. 
Tons of hay per acre, five; cost of fertilizer 








lime which Was valuable in his heavy and 
damp soil. The formula he used in 1902 was 
Grafton formula, 1902, per acre: Nitrate of 
soda, two ‘hundred pouuds; muriate of 
potash, two hundred pounds; basic slag, 
four hundréd’ pounds. Total, eight hun- 
dred pounds. Furnishing nitrogen (all 
nitrates), thirty two pounds; actual potash, 
one hundred pounds; available phosphoric 
acid, sixty-four pounds; free lime, 1832 
pounds. Cost, nitrate of soda, $4.20; muri- 
ate of potaah, $4; basic slag, $3; total, 
$11.20. Tom*of hay”per acre, four; selling 
price of hy per ton, $15 to $18; value of 
hay per ton over cost of fertilizer, $12.20 to 
$15.20. 

A formula which Mr. Leavens said he was 
going to use is this: Grafton, 1903, per acre: 
Nitrate of soda, three hundred pounds; mu- 
riate of potash, 250 pounds; basic slag, four 
hundred pounds; total, 950 pounds. Fur- 
nishing- nitrogen (all as nitrate), forty-eight 
pounds ; actual potash, 125 pounds; available 
phosphoric acid, sixty-four pounds; free 


in 





Italian rye-grass, eight pounds; orchard- 
grass, ten pounds; red corn, four pounds; 
tall oat grass, eight pounds; tall fescue, ten 
pounds; total, forty pounds. 

Redtop, thirteen pounds; orchard-grass, 
eighteen pounds; meadow fescue, nine 
pounds; red clover, four pounds; total. 
forty-four pounds. . 





Better Buy than Rent. 


Do you ask if success can be attained on 
the farm? I answer that I most assuredly 
believe it can. What one calls success, how- 
ever, another may not. Instead of renting 
a farm, Iam decidedly in favor of buying. 
If you cannot buy as much land as you 
would like, then buy what you can, even if 
but five acres, but go at it with the deter- 
mination of making a permanent home. The 
plan that some practice of moving about 
every one or two years is nota good one, 
sol say, buy a’ little land and add to it, if 


of success. 1 comme with the deter- 
mination to ‘‘ stick to it,’’ make a good farm 
and build a pleasant home. Have always 
read a good many agricultural papers, been 
a member of-the Grange for many years and 
never wasted time sitting on the cracker 
barrel at the store. The evenings have 
almost always been spent at home. I have 
always been building and improving the 
farm, and Mave set out many fruit and 
ornamental trees. We now raise a good 
deal of fruit, and that, too, of a good many 
different kinds. Have never been over 
strong, hence my success could have been 
much greater if I had been possessed of a 
better degree of health. 

A good and profitable farm cannot be 
made in one year or two; but a little can be 
done each year towards an improved condi- 
tion ; and by and by an excellent farm will 
be found to be located where, in former 
years, an uninteresting piece of property 
was to be seen. Remember that courage, 


you like, as opportunity and means present | perseverance and industry will work won- 
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nag taining much fertile valley land, 
1e ¢ 


bush: 


the o s forty-two to forty-five bushels, | is 


‘as from thirty to thirty-three | plowing is to pulverize, aerate and warm 
: acre. In Orange County, Vt.,| the land. A heavy cutaway wheel harrow 


per ton of hay, $2.75; selling price of hay 
per ton, $15 tu $18; value of hay per ton 
the best to use, and it should be kept | over cost of fertilizer to produce it, $12.25 to 


lime, 183.2 pounds. 
soda, $6.30; muriate of potash, $5; basic 
slag, $3; total $14.30. 


Costung, nitrate of { themselves; and at all times have in mind 
the importance of improving the soil and 
making it richer every year. People talk 
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‘djoining county of Addison had 
10 thirty-three bushels per acre. 
ut, then, that the New England 
‘ only varies greatly from day to 
so differs very considerably ac- 

nditions in different localities. 
point of variation should be 
ind when considering this 
in of subjects. Not only are 
ous changes in various 
‘it the changes themselves 
ore or less from season 
‘hus a region in southern Con- 
ch had little rain in the summer 
have plenty in 1902, while a 
eastern Massachusetts, abun- 
ed in 1901, may suffer compara- 

' in the following year. The 
‘y rainfall are very uncertain 
’ year, partly on account of 
fas: heavy showers, which may 
‘0 districts at the expense of 
“es nearby. In the same way 

‘ich eseape the early and late 

‘ certain season may not be so 

‘ following season, since the cold 

‘iz the frost may be so severe as 
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going fifteen or eighteen times. Riding a 
harrow is as good for one as an ocean voyage, 
and has about the same rolling effect. This 
harrowing puts the weeds where the sun 
will reach and kill them. 

Persistent harrowing is necessary to pro- 
duce a perfect seed bed, warm and mellow. 
I don’t believe we can make the prepara- 
tion of too much importance. If lime is 
used, it should be mixed in thoroughly with 
the harrow. All stones and litter should 
have been removed. After harrowing with 
the cutaway harrow is the best time to 
apply chemical fertilizers. Then a spike 
harrow shvuld be used to level the ridges, 
make the soil even, and mix in the fertil- 
izer. Then comes the brush harrow or the 
weeder—I always use the latter. 

Before undertaking the sowing of the 
seed it is well to calculate the sizeof the 
field. A field should always be cross-seeded. 
Care should be takeu to suw the whole field 
or the bare spots will amount to consider- 
able percentage. After another going over 
with the brush harrow or weeder, the roller 





presses the seeds down and starts the cap- 
illary action which puts the seeds in life. 





$15.25. 

The second formula was that used by Dr. 
Wheeler of the Rhode Island Agricultural 
Station. Dr. Wheeler had had some very 
wonderful results in raising grass on land 
that was hardly able to raise anything be- 
fore he fertilized it. His formula is as fol- 
lows: 

Nitrate of soda, 350 pounds, muriate of 
potash, three hundred pounds; acid phos- 
phate, five hundred pounds; total, 1150 
pounds. Furnishing, nitrogen (all nitrates), 
fifty-six pounds ; actual potash, 150 pounds ; 
available phosphoric acid, sixty-five pounds ; 
free lime, none. Cost, nitrate of soda, $7 35; 
muriate of potash, $6; acid phosphate, $3.50; 
total cost, $16.85. Tons of hay per acre, 
4.50; selling price of hay per ton, $15 to $18; 
value of hay per ton over cost of fertilizer 
to produce it, $11.26 to $14.26. 

The formula.used by Mr. Le vens himself 
he called the Grafton formula. He called 
attention to his use of basic slag and to the 
large amount of free lime produced. The 
use of this mixture, he said, gave better re- 
aults on his soil than either uf the other | 
formulas. He attributed it largely tu the 








If one dressing is to be made a year, he 
said, he would. recommend Clark’s formula ; 
if more than one dressing, the formula he 
was using at present. (Grafton, 1903). 

He spoke of the importance of lime to the 
soil. Many kinds of grass will not grow in 
acid soils. Wood ashes and quick lime are 
most commonly used. Wood ashes costs a 
little more, but it is easier to handle. 

Onactart Mr. Leavens had anumber of 
seeding mixtures which he said gave good 
results. They were as follows: Timothy, 
224 pounds; redtop. twenty poands; red 
clover, six pounds; total, 484 pounds. This 
he said was the heaviest mixture he ever 
used and required a good deal of topdress- 
ing. Other mixtures: ‘Timothy, sixteen 
pounds; redtop, sixteen pounds; red clover, 
eight pounds; total, forty pounds. 

Timothy, fifteen pounds; redtop, 74 
pounds ; red clover, 74 pounds; total, thirty 
pounds. 

Timothy, 19.50 pounds; redtop, 15.75 
pounds; red clover, 7.50 pounds ; total, 42.75 
pounds. 

Timothy, twenty pounds; redtop, ten 
pounds ; total, thirty pounds. 





about the farm running out; but it is en- 
tirely unnecessary to have the soil become 
poor, in my estimation. Corn, clover and 
cows will do wonders in making a farm rich 
and keeping it so. Grow all you can of these 
three and see how you come out. Do not be 
discouraged in one trial, but persevere. 
When I first knew the Mass. PLOUGH- 
MAN it fluated at its masthead this legend, 
‘* Improve the soil and the mind.”” Whata 
grand motto for every farmer toadopt. It 
ought to be engraved in letters of gold on 
every farmer’s mail box. If every farmer 
would constantly endeavor to improve his 
soil and his mind, who can say what would 
be the results to the country? The farmer 
must never think he is too poor to take at 
least one of the best agricultural papers he 


‘can find. It will be the best investment he 


can possibly make, and two or three would 
be better. 

When I started on my own account at 
farming it was on wild land, with very little 
capital and not a sign of a building on it. 
We had to clear somefland to get'a place to 
build the house. We have not got rich, to 
be sure, but we have met with some degree 
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ders. F. H. Dow. 
New York. 
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Saving and Using. Manure. 

The manure must be carefully saved and 
judiciously applied to the land if we are to 
get the full benefits of feeding out of the 
products of the farm on the farm. On many 
farms, nearly, if not quite, half of the manure 
is wasted. It is either thrown out under 
the eaves or is wheeled out and dumped into 
the yard, one wheelbarrowful in.a place. 
Here the rains wash it, and much of the 
valuable part goes uff into some ditch or 
hollow. 

On a farm where the rotation of crops is 
practiced, and it certainly should beif we 
are to take the easiest way of keeping up 
the fertility of the land, 1 am thoroughly 
convinced that the best place to apply 
manure is on the grass land, either meadows 
or pastures. The land should be in grass or 
clover two-thirds of the time. The chem- 
ist tells us that there is about as much 
value in the liquid manure is in the 
solid. Therefore, we should have tight 
gutters in our stables and use absorbents, 
such as cut up butts of corn fodder, straw, 
land plaster, manure from the horse stable, 
ete. 

The best way is to haul the manure out 
every day and spread from the wagon or 
sled when the weather will permit. Now, if 
it is on grass or clover, go over with a har- 
row as soon as convenient in the early 
spring, before the lamps uf manure get “dry 
and hard, and give it a good harrowing. 
This will make the manure fine; scratch up 
the ground a little and mix some of the 
manure with the soil. 

Done in this way it makes no hurt in the 
hay, the yield of hayis increased and it 
makes a thick, heavy sod, and the humus in 
' the soil will be greatly increased, so that in 
this way we seem to get the benefit of the 
manure twice over; and second, by the in- 
creased richness of the soil asa result of 
the heavy root growth, which adds an extra 
amount of humus to the soil. 

C. P. GoopRicu. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Sensible Farm Buildings. 
We are often told that ample buildings 


| should be provided as the first step in the 


| 





organization of a farm, but I think neces- 
sary buildings should be first erected, and 
enlarged and improved as the wants of the 
farm require and the means of the farmer 
allows. 

Farm buildings should be as near the 
centre of the cultivated land as possible. In 
this way the distances of travel and trans- 
portation are shortened. The buildings 
should be neat, well proportioned and im- 
posing, if large; modest, if small. We re- 
member when the old-style gambrel roof 
and the long, sloping rear roof were in 
fashion; the dooryard, as it was called, was 
always adorned by a solitary elm tree, 
which may now be seen standing sentinel 
in its old age, towering in some cases above 
the spot where the house stood. From this 
solitary illustration we have gone on to the 
extensive landscape gardening. 

The farmhouse is now, or should be, 
surrounded by trees and shrubs and 
flowers, and by a well-kept lawn. The 
additional labor required for this is small; 
the cheerful and healthful effect on mind 
and body is large. A bright and cheerful 
home, outside and inside, is one of the needs 
of the farmer who would perform his part 
well and inspire his children with taste and 
desires which will add to their happiness 
and increase their usefulness. Good land, 
well-selected crops, good seed, good 


animals, good buildings, a good home, with 
tasteful surroundings, every farmer can 
have, if he will resolve in early life and 
devote himself to his resolution. 


FRANK B. ALLEN. 
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There is no question but that young 


Massachusetts. 





cattle will gain more on a given amount of 


feed than older ones will, but as a rule they 


grow, they do not atten. I put ina load of 


1140-pound cattle unly fairly fleshy, fed 


them 54 months and came within twenty 


cents of topping the Chicago market. 1 
bought them in December at $3.80 in Chi- 


cago and sold them in June for $5.95; while 
a load of extra fine tleshy steers that 


weighed about 850 pounds was put on full 
feed one month earlier and sold more 


than three months later ana they 
vame no 


nearer topping the mar- 
ket than the first lot. They cost $4.25 


and sold at $6.65 on at least a fifty-cent 
better market. I really had to feed these 


light cattle more than four months longer 
to get twenty centsa bundred more, and I 
paid forty-five cents per hundred pounds 
more for them because they were so fine. 
It certainly did not pay. At this time espe- 
cially, if not at all times, cattle should have 
age and condition tuo warrant a full feed of 
sixty-cent corn. Hon. W. W. CoLe. 
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Butter Trade Firm and Fairly Active. 


Whiie supplies of fresh-made creamery 
butter are somewhat more abundant, the 
amount on hand is only moderate, while 
demand is good. Prices on best grades 
have advanced a fraction since last quoted. 
The market may be described as moderately 
active. Storage and export grades are 
moving to some extent, but with no advance 
in prices. Fine Northern dairy is in limited 
supply. Box and print goods are in fair 
demand, but large tub lots are compara- 
tively neglected. 

Cheese holds very firm at quotations, re- 
ceipts being light. A fair demand is noted 
for fall-made twin Northern. Low grades 
are not much in evidence. Reveipts at 
Boston, Tuesday, 1107 boxes. 

At New York the butter market is active 
and higher, sales of specially fancy lots 
being quoted as high as 294 cents. The pre- 
vailing price for extra is 29 cents, and firsts 
at 27 to 284 cents. Receipts of such grades 
continue light. Best sturage creamery is 
selling better on account of the scarcity of 
fresh, and prices are 24 to 24} cents, with 
the bulk of sales at 23 cents or less, under 
grades being more in stock and dealers 
anxious to sell out. A good many lots of 
the cheap grades have been taken for ex- 
port. State dairy in tubs brings 27 cents if 
good. 

Cheese markets are strong and steady on 
all grades, local demand being active for 
best lots, and exporters buying skims and 
other low or medium grades. Sales of about 
1500 boxes of export cheese were reported 
the middle of the week. Fancy small, col- 
ored cheese in very light supply, and has 
reached top quotations at 15 cents. In- 
creased sales of white are reportéd. 

Receipts of dairy products for the week at 
Boston 427,805 pounds butter, 2054 boxes 
cheese, besides 5676 boxes for export, and 
7820 cases of eggs. For the corresponding 
week of last year the figures were 525,230 
pounds of butter, 2172 boxes of vheese, be- 
sides 16,813 boxes for export, and 19,010 
cases of eggs. Receipts at New York 33,000 
packages butter, 10,600 packages of cheese 
aud 34,000 cases of eggs; compared with 28,- 
$47 packages butter, 24,532 packages cheese 
and 80,042 cases of eggs for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 
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Provision Trade Easy. 


Beef has been selling slowly at quotations, 
anda further decline is expected by some. 
Fresh beef is plenty, 143 carloads having 
arrived at Boston during the week, besides 
127 carloads for export. These receipts are 
larger than usualat this season. Most sales 
range between 64 and 7 cents. 

Pork quotations are rather uncertain 
because of a break in prices at Chicago, not 
yet fully felt in the Eastern markets. 
Arrivals were larger than expected and 
trade dull. 

Ove of the big packers thus summarizes 
the condition of the beef and provision mar- 
k forthe past week: ‘ Theprovision and 
fresh meat markets the past week have been 
very dull, prices ruling generally low and 
unsatisfactory comparative to cost, largely 
due to the wet and unseasonable weather ; 
also to the Lental season, pork loins having 
had a very poor market and prices were con- 
siderably lower than the ruling values and 
cost West. Smoked meats have been in fairly 
good demand. The fresh beef and small 
stock demand has been light; prices conse- 
quently weak with rather a lower tendency 
of prices, which has not left a very satis- 
factory week, which fact likewise has been 
noticeable on small stock.”’ 

The kill of hogs at Boston was much 
below some recent weekly records.. The 
total for the week was about 18,500; pre- 
ceding week, 23,000; same week a year ago, 
22,300. For export the demand has been 
larger, the total value by Boston packers 
having been about $180,000 ; preceding week, 
$150,000; same week last year, $125,000. 
Extra mutton is in steady demand and firm 
at slightly higher quotations. Veals are in 
light supply and helding steady in price. 
The poultry market shows no marked 
changes. Eggs show a downward tendency. 
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New Maple Sugar Scarce. 

So far the seasun has not been favorable 
to the flow of sap, and many makers have 
given up hopes of a good yield. A sugar 
maker from Derry, N. H., who was in 
Boston Monday, stated that the sap ran 
well for three or four days last week, but 
that conditions were unfavorable, owing to 
lack of frost in the ground all winter and 
the absence of long series of warm days 
with cold n‘ghts at sugaring time. Corre- 
spondents from Vermont say that very little 
sap has been collected, and the run is likely 
to fall short of supplying the local demand. 
Small lots of new sugar have reached Boston 
market and wholesale at 12 to 16 cents. 
New syrup 90 cents to $1. Dealers say there 
is considerable old stock still on hand. 

“+> 
Milk Price Unsettied. 


Boston contractors have so far been un- 
willing to agree to the proposals of the 
producers’ union. A lengthy discussion 
between parties concerned took place in 
Boston Monday afternoon, and was ad- 
journed until the afternoon of March 24, 
without reaching an agreement. 

The directors demanded 374 cents a can, 
the price which has been in effect during 
the winter, and the contractors said they 
could not see their way clear to pay more 
than last summer’s price, 33% cents a can. 
President Bullard of the producers’ union 
explained that the high cost of feed, of cows 
and of labor made the production of milk 
unusually expensive. George Whiting, for 
the contractors, said a continuation of the 
winter price would mean that every milk 
pedlar in Boston would be driven out of 
business before next fall. He said that 
the contractors are buying more surplus 
milk this year than they did last. 
C. H. Dunean of Hancock, N. H., a milk 
farmer, believed that the foot and mouth 
disease is the most serious matter which has 
ever confronted the farmers of New Eng- 
land, and he is satisfied that it will, if it 
has not already, greatly affect the milk sup- 
ply. The officers of the union insist 
strongly upon the rates proposed and will 
have more to say on the subject at the 
adjourned meeting next week. 
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How Producers were Swindled. 


The career of a swindling commission 
house in New York State, recently brought 
to a close by the officers of the law, shows 
how many heedless shippers there are who 
will send their produce to an unknown 
firm, if offered a little higher price than 
market quotetions. This concern, operated 
by one Mullhall, is believed to have netted 
over $100,000 from produce. sent him, for 
which the owners never received any 
returns. The operations have been carried 
on in various cities during the past ten 
years. As soon as the shippers made trouble 
for him in one place he would move to 
another, doing only a small business in each 
place, and thus avoiding public attention. 

His last appearance was at Yonkers, 











N. Y., under the name of Henry Hind & 
Co., where a nicely fitted store was rented. 
The shelves were filled apparently with the 
finest stock of canned goods and produce, 
inc uding butter, cheese and eggs. When 
shippers became suspicious at his delay in 
making returns, they were likely to visit 
his store and would. be greatly impressed 
with the large show of goods, indisat- 
ing, apparently, a large business. Later, 
when the stock was examined, it was 
found that the great stacks of butter 
and cheese packages contained nothing 
but earth. Barrels of apples had but one 
layer of apples on the top; cases of canned 
goods contained rocks. The*managers even 
went so far as to display pasteboard eggs in 
their cases. The top layers in the cases, 
when placed on exhibition, were made of 
paper imitation, while there was nothing in 
the bottom of the case but empty fillers. 
The scheme was finally exposed by com- 
plaints of suspicious shippers and the head 
manager fied. His arrest has since been 
reported. Hus success is wholly due to the 
carelessness of shippers, who had only to 
make inquiries as to the rating of the firm 
to have learned something of the truth. 


Fruit Growers at Worcester. 


Berry culture was the special subject first 
considered at the meeting of Massachusetts 
fruit growers held at Worcester last week. 
R. A. Race of Egremont outlined his meth- 
ods, and stated that he did not find it neces- 
saryto spray either strawberries or rasp- 
berries. Heplacedas good berriesin the 
bottom of his baskets as he did un top. This 
was a paying investment, for consumers 
had come to know the merits of his berries, 
and people in the markets where they were 
sold preferred them to any others. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Race said he 
picked his berries directly into the sale bas- 
kets. He did not believe in handling berries 
twice. His berries were picked by farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters. He rarely paid 
more than a cent and a half a quart for pick- 
ing. He preferred to have his berries 
picked early in the morning and thought 
berries should be picked as soon as it was 
light enough to detect a ripe berry froma 
green one, as he did not think it was wise 
to pick berries during the heat of the day. 
Berries picked in the morning were better 
than those picked at any other time. 

He had raised good berries without the 
use of fertilizers. A rank growth is net 
favorable for good fruit. Land can be too 
heavily fertilized to obtain good results. 
He did not thin out his plants. When he 
could not raise berries without thinning the 
plants by hand he would quit the business. 
S. H. Warren of Weston, who bas grown 
strawberries for fifty years, gave an inter- 
esting description of the methods he em- 
ployed in securing good fruit. One great 
secret of success in setting out strawberry 
plants is to have the roots wet, and 
on placing them in the ground to 
press the earth firmly around them. The 





plants should not be set too close 
together. He often sets plants three 
feet apart. In August he frequently took 


up every other plant and set them some- 
where else. This left each plant occupying 
a space 4x6 feet, and prevented matted beds. 
Allrunners should be cut off, to keep the 
strength of the plants in the rows. He 
favored covering the plants the last of 
October or the first of November, instead of 
waiting until the ground was frozen hard. 

In the afternoon there was a spirited dis- 
cussion of the Hitchings’ method of apple 
raising, led by Mr. G. G. Hitchings himself, 
who said in part: 

‘“* The mulch or sod method that I practice 
differs very radically from the sod method 
as usually understood, and many have drawn 
wrong conclusions from this fact. In 
selecting a site for an orchard, choose one 
with a northern exposure, if possible, for 
the moisture will not evaporate so rapidly 
in summer, and the changes in winter from 
cold to warmth will not be extreme. 

‘© New ground recently cleared of timber 
is best. If this is not available, choose a 
soil that is well filled with humus. If not 
already filled, make it so by using stable 
manure, or establishing a good sod. In se- 
iecting varieties choose those that do well: 
in your locality, for the same variety will 
vary in different places. 

** As to method of caring for the young 
orchards, after filling the soil with humus, 
endeavor to accumulate more while trees 
are growing, and to be economical in 
using that already supplied. The point 
aimed at is to have the soil when the 
trees come into bearing in that sponge-like 
consistency from abundance of humus, 
that is so beneficial in the production of 
choice fruit. Many advise cultivation, but 
cultivation is a burning-out process that 
destroys your accumulated humus very 
rapidly. It entails an extraordinary ex- 
pense in labor, fertilizers and in sowing 
cover crops to restore or keep up the supply 
of needed vegetable mould. 

**Now this new or mulch method aims 
to supply the needed humus by establishing 
a good sod of clover. Blue grass and 
orchard-grass, which is mowed each year 
in July and August, are best. Surface this 
with the aftermath, and the annual crop of 
leaves which is held by the sod makes 
more than a sufficient supply of vegetable 
matter for the best results in fruit, and 
does it at a very moderate cost. But little 
pruning was done, but thorough spraying is 
practiced, also careful grading and packing 
of the fruit. The specimens shown by Mr. 
Hitchings were acknowledged to be of fine 
appearance and high quality. 

An opposite view was taken by Prof. A. 
G. Gulby of Ccnnecticut. ‘* Mr. Hitchings’ 
methods may be valuable,” said the speaker, 
“but the rich land itself is actually the 
cause of his splendid crops. There are 
probably no orchards in New England like 
Mr. Hitchings’. The New Eng!and orchard 
is adifferent proposition entirely, and the 
methods which have proved so successful in 
New York might not be _ attended 
by good results in New England. 
The mulch system is all right when you 
have the proper soil to use it on,’ he said. 
** When the soil is not suitable, the system 
is worthless. Intuture New England or- 
chards will be started on soil that has been 
put in good condition. ‘They will be started 
on a permanent investment basis, and 
money will be expended in getting them 
going properly, in the hope of future re- 
turns. 

“The new orchards will be planted 
thickly, and not sparsely, as formerly. I 
am now planting 132 trees to the acre, or 
eighteen feet apart. It is not profitable to 
crop the land at the expense of the orchards. 
Land may be cropped for a year or two 
without detriment to the trees, but if the 
custom 1s continued, the trees are sure to 
suffer. A man can’t afford today to climb a 
twenty-foot ladder to pick his apples. The 
trees in the new orchards will not be so tall 
as in the old orchards. 

“The time to cultivate orchards is in the 
spring when the trees need it, and not in 
the fall. Orchards must be cultivated more 
orless. If Mr. Hitchings does not use a 
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sooner or later, and his fruit will eventually 
show the effect of the land becoming impov- 
erished.”’ 

After some further discussion Mr. Hitch- 
ings finished by stating that the main idea 
of the mulch system was to put sufficient 
vegetable matter into the soil, and then the 
apples would take care of themselves. 
(Concluded next week.) 


al 


Copley Society’s Exhibit. 


Some one said yesterday the way the Cop- 
ley Society does good with its annual ex- 
hibition is by combining pleasure with in- 
struction. The pictures please by their 
beauty ; they teach by theirtruth. The men 
and women who are back of all this are 
doing a really great work, not only 
those who take upon themselves the 
great responsibility of borrcwing and 
caring for the treasures exhibited, but those 
who consent to the great risk of loaning. 
The public owe a large debt to both bor- 
rowers and lenders. The question is being 
discussed whether this present exhibi- 
tion is more valuable than any preced- 
ing one. The ioney value is certainly 
very great. Seven Turners at a valu- 
ation of $100,000 each, not to speak of 
the Corots and Monets, make large figures. 
Of course the average visitor is not capable 
of pronouncing upon either the art value or 
tre money value of the pictures, yet, doubt- 
less, all the visitors might make more of a 
study of the exhibition than the majority 
do, for their own profit, as well as the profit 
ot the society, which makes the oppor- 
tunity at a large expense of time and 
money and more or less financial lvss. 
The really proper way to visit the present 
Copley Exhibition is to enter the hall 
at the right and buy immediately one of the 
catalogues, then begin at the left systemati- 
cally with No. 1. By the time No. 15 is 
reached a Turner is found, and when you 
have gone through the gallery and studied 
the whole seven, you will be as great a 
Turner devotee as the rest of the world 
For if this exhibition did no more for the 
public than to make it better acquainted 
with Turner, it would have done enough. 
But before the first Turner is found, there 
is La Farge’s ‘‘ Paradise Valley ’’ and Con- 
stable’s ‘‘ Weymouth Bay,” which seem 
quite lovely and satisfactory enough. On 
this same side of the gallery, hanging a 
short distance apart, are Reynolds’ ‘‘ Melan- 
choly ” and “ Meditation.’”’ The lovely face 
and figure of the latter is an unfailing 
pleasure, the countenance full of sweet 
reminiscence and quiet happiness, in 
contrast to that of ‘‘ Melancholy,’”’ which 
speaks only of ennui and hopelessness. Sir 
Joshua’s portrait of himself is a great 
pleasure; homely, badly groomed, pock- 
marked, deaf, yet so kindly and companion- 
able. Opre close by grows paler, more re- 
served, more stilled and elegant in contrast. 
It. is interesting to make a study of the 
several artists’ portraits painted by them- 
selves. Each seemed to see himself as he 
felt himself to be, and thus we have of each, 
as it were, a double portrait. Take Sweert’s 
portrait; unlike the othersj there is a 
background and many accessories. Clouds 
and landscape, flowing hair, white, broad 
collar and full white sleeves, and palette 
and brushes, the face seems somewhat 
subordinate. But in Copley’s likeness of 
himself nothing detracts from the smooth, 
boyish, handsome face, the bit of red coat 
giving tone to the skin of true Copley 
texture. 

No. 34, a picture of a lady, was difficult to 
see, as it reflected the galiery as in a looking- 
glass, but no one should miss getting a 
sight at the wonderful lace, so skillfully 
laid upon the neck and arms. At the rear 
of the stage, the sacred subjects are care- 
fully grouped, and though not the popular 
pictures of the gallery, hold and recall the 
attention. Romano’s *‘ Holy Family ” is a 
beautiful group. John, under the guidance 
of his mother, adoring Jesus,—Jesus cling- 
ing with loving arms to his mother, 
Joseph, as always, protecting, contem- 
plative, standing apart. Returning to 
the main hall a group of Corots hang 
close by, with one of Hunt’s making the 
seventh in the cluster, and evidently hung 
there with a purpose. There is certainly 
great similarity of conception and treatment, 
but needing more warmth, more depth, tu 
make the Hunt or Corot. For the sake of 
No. 60, catalogued *‘ The Holy Family,” I 
nearly lost my train and my supper, 
and made them both late. The little 
spaniel in the foreground, with his rib- 
bua bow, attracted me at first, and then the 
red guwn of the kneeling woman milking 
the cow, and the strange dress of the man 
giving it drink, and the poultry, and the 
cockatoos, and the sheep, and down in the 
corner the crouching black man. The 
picture grew on me, and I asked 
right and left for an explanation. 
I learned only it was a recent purchase 
of the owner, and brought to Boston just 
in time to be hung. He would be in soon 
and I should know more; but I missed him 
and am still pondering. Next to it hangs 
the Courbet, which an eminent artist pro- 
nounces the finest picture in the exhibition. 
I was told it had its best light at nine 
o’clock in the'morning. It was shown at 
the exhibition four years ago, and every 
time it is seen it gains in value and 
interest. Not far away hangs Maas’ 
“ Young Widow.” The picture 18 very 
rare and bas agreat charm ; the smile almost 
as sweet as that of Mona Lisa. But there 
is acoquetry about this Dutch head and face 
that leads one to think the artist invended 
to show that the little widow was ‘‘ begin- 
ning to take notice.” Across the doorway 
is a landscape by Pena which will pay for 
study, its rich shades and density of foliage 
giving great attraction. 

Close to this hangs a Rousseau, which is 











fertilizer on his orchard, it will run out 


that its money value is $12,000; and it is 
for sale. A Corot not far away, not for 
sale, cost $18,000. Theseare but two of this 
very valuable wall. The last numbers are 
recent: portraits. However disappointing 
Sargent’s conception of the “‘ Redemption,” 
as shown in the Public Library, in the por- 
traits otc Hay and Wood he has given con- 
tinual pleasure and satisfaction. Thediplo- 
mat, the scholar, the man of the drawing- 
room, is shown in every line in the pale, clear 
complexion,the easy pose of the Hay portrait. 
The man of the field, the soldier, the com- 
mander, shows all through the Wood por- 
trait. The erect, soldierly figure, the 
bronzed skin, the reserve ana the nerve of 
the man of action ratherthan words. These 
portraits hang side by side against a green 
curtain and could not have been better 
placed. Indeed, the hanging of the entire 
gallery approaches so near perfection it is a 
constant wonder and pleasure, and adds 
materially to the instructiveness of the 
exhibition. 

The bas-relief of Governor Wolcott is a 
disappuintment. Doubtless the subject is 
difficult to handle. A man ao personally 
beloved, admired and respected is so en- 
shrined in each individual heart that no 
artist can paint him to please everybody. 
But this bas-relief fails completely in many 
ways. It is dim and indistinct in great con- 
trast to the man it represents. It lacks 
weight and firmness. It shows a young, 
slender, almost ‘‘ pretty ’’ man, instead of 
the dignified, handsome, capable, brill- 
fant hero and head of a Commonwealth. 
Gaudens’ bas-relief of Crowninshield, placed 
near by, has much more dignity, character 
and poise. 

There is the Allston room and the mini- 
atures, also, which the Copley Society has 
prepared for public pleasure and profit, 
but they are a chapter by themselves. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of the energy 
and generosity which makes these opportu- 
nities possible. F. C. B. 


Roofing Tin. 


Statistics show that during the last three 
or four years, or since the American Tin 
Plate Company began to reform the meth- 
ods of producing terne plates, the efforts of 
that company to re-establish the old-time 
reputation of roofing tin have met with 
splendid success. The use of terue plate, 
especially of the higher grade brands; has 
increased toa very great extent, and this 
material is now largely preferred to other 
kinds of roofing material. The truth of the 
motto, “The best is the cheapest in the 
end,”’ is recognized by the consumers. 

When the American Tin Plate Company 
came into possession of all the large tin- 
plate works in the country, it also gained 
the services of the best experts in this 
branch of industry. The combined ex- 
perience and knowledge of the latter, as 
well as of the experts engaged by the 
United States Steel Corporation, of which 
the American Tin Plate Company is a 
constituent, are at the disposal of the 
American Tin Plate Company. This fact, 
strict supervision and the systematic mill 
practice which prevails in all of that com- 
pany’s works, enables it to produce material 
superior to all other makes. 

The most favored brands at present are 
the “MF” Old Style and the ** U.S. Eagle 
N. M.,”? but besides these the company 
makes a variety of other grades to suit 
various purposes and occasions. 

The American Tin Plate Company’s prod- 
ucts are for sale by all first-class wholesale 
metal houses. 

Recently the Company issued avery hand- 
some little booklet, entitled ‘A Fifty Year 
Roof,’”’ which, besides giving a succinct 
history and description of terne plate 
making, also teems with useful technical 
information. Mr. W. C. Cronemeyer, the 
Pittsburg Agent of the American Tin Plate 
Company, 1211 Carnegie Building, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., will send this booklet postpaid, 
free to all applicants. 





Literature. 


Among the servants one of the most im- 
portant is the lady’s maid who does not 
wear the cap usually ascribed to her, but is 
well gowned and waits on her mistress’s 
personal wants, and has in charge the care 
of all her mistress’s clothes. Passing over 
the detailed duties of the parlor maid, 
butler, chef, laundress, etc., and the chapter 
on the opening and closing of the house, we 
find a little sermon at the conclusion of the 
book on the ideal life. Is it possible, 
whether it be lived in the palace of the 
millionaire or the tiny room rented by the 
millionaire’s scrub-woman? ‘* May we not 
expect spiritual development to keep pace 
with material progress? ’’ says the author. 
‘It is true that only those who are pos- 
sessed by ideals and are striving for their 
realization may be said to live or to have 
life? Others simply exist, vegetate.” ‘* To 
do justly and to love mercy ’’is the conclu- 
sion with which the writer ends her ser- 
monizing, after having given voice to the 
belief that it lies withim one’s own heart 
what he himself is, be he rich or poor. 

In the midst of all the splendor described, 
where every want is waited upon by many 
servants, disease and unhappiness cannot 
be kept out. Self-sacrifice makes glad the 
heart and peace often dwells witli the 
humblest workman or toiling woman. There 
is much repetition in the book, and the 
duties of the respective servants are often 
dwelt upon to a fatiguing point, but, on the 
whole, the book is very readable. Just to 
what class of readers it will appeal is 
doubtful, but the motive seems rather to be 
a plea for justice and kindness on the part 
of the very wealthy for those who serve. 
{New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 


$1.40 net. | 
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book as equally as the novel ex- 
periences of the girl of scarlet petticoat. 


The plot of the story moves rapidly, and the 
scenes are as dramatic and pronounced as 
could be desired, somewhat too mach so, to 
be an enjoyable book. The tense atmos- 


phere is so constant that one forgets it is 
strained, and the climax of all emotioas is 
lost because the beginning of a scene usually 
commences as strained as the end. The 


story does not work out well; it savors 


of yellow journalism. Yet it is not 
by any means all bad. The character 
of young Craig’s old Scotch father is the 
most natural and the best in the book. The 
son would have been good if he was not so 
infallible even in his battle and triumph 
over self. ‘* Tell me Landor, notas journal- 
ist to President, but as one man to another, 
have I done well? ’”’ Craig asks on the mor- 
row after his night on the mount. This 
which should‘be the strongest scene in the 
book as it is the climax, this struggle to re- 
linquish power to another, is weakened by 
the amount of pressure brought to bear 
on Craig. 
mount, and that the outcome of his battle 
is certain from the start; if he did not make 
the decision he would be obliged to meet 
humiliating circumstances; as it is, he 
simply retires from the race, the only 
possible way to possess an honorable defeat. 
In some ways ‘“ OnSatan’s Mount’? shows 
an improvement over * Miss Petticoats.” 
There is maturer writing and evidences of 
more refined judgment. The way of the 
speculator over the bodies and souls of 
crushed and ruined people is emphasized 
strongly and is the main theme of the plot. 

It is a question whether the American 
reople will tolerate this human beast which 
ruthlessly cuts a way for itself, or whether 
it shall be tamed and made to finda road 
not built of ruined men’s lost fortunes. 
Fault is shown to exist on both sides in the 
plot, as the people, stirred to the pitch 
which made the Reign of Terrorin France 
possible, rises against the government which 
tolerates these things. Congress, in this 
book, is on the side of the moneyed class, 
and the people must wait, but they wil! 
not wait, therefore the two forces clash. 
Anarchy shows its ugly, horrible, dis- 
torted face. Itis evident that the authors 
of ** On Satan’s Mount ”’ have conceived a 
strong theme and have presented a grave 
problem. One wishes that the development 
of the plot could have been worked out 
more calmly, with less sensationalism, and 
that the chief characters might have been 
more human and less dramatic. | Boston: 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. Price, 
$1.50. ] 

The old-fashioned garden whichis now 
rarely found was doubtless our inheritance 
from old England, for it is certain the Eng- 
lish people have always devoted much time 
to their flower gardens. France copied 
from her British cousins, and little ‘‘ Tria- 
non,” the pleasure country-seat of the 
French king’s favorites, was renowned for 
its beautiful and rare plants. It is to be 
lamented that the American people do not 
seem tu longer care for the one-time pro- 
verbial garden with its quaint sun- 
dial. Now large expanses of green 
lawns surround country estates, and large 
hothouses are erected for the flow- 
ers, but yet many of the humbler folk 
love their small tlower beds which they 
anxiously sow and eagerly watch grow. 
There are many plants which may be trans- 
planted to pots and brighten the winter 
days in the house. Many copious works on 
floriculture «bound, but such a brief, 
plainly written book as Eben E. Rexford’s 
treatise, ‘‘ Home Floriculture,’’ which has 
plain, sound directions for the amateur 
flower lover who delights in her even few 
plants, is well adapted to furnish satis- 
faction to the floriculturists. The book 


is a homely guide, advising what plants | 


are suitable for the house and their neces- 
sary care and successful growth. ‘‘ The 
double petunia is a poor plant for winter 
culture,’ writes Mr. Rexford. ‘‘ It does well 
in summer, but it steadily refuses to give me 
any good flowers after November.’’ But 
from the single quality the writer says he 
has no difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
results. Mr. Rexford thus advises what 
plants grow well and flower satisfactorily. 
His book is pleasant reading, and the numer- 
ous illustrations are explained by the text. 


We make acquaintance with the sun-lov- | 


ing gentle heliotrope, the stately hydran- 
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Miss Petticoats” under the name of 
Dwight Tilton” have produced another 


One feels he is forced to his 











ean encourage the one or the other.—11.. 


---.Better by far you should forget and smi!.- 
Than that you should remember and}... : 
—Christina Ross: 
---- Without frugality none can becom: , 
and with it few could be poor.—Johnson. 
.--- ¥ou goon quietly for days and thi). 
enemy isdead. Just when you are safest ; 
be Is again, more alive than ever,—It i. 
Saviour’s word, “Behold I send you for: 
sheep among wolves,” only the sheep a:,, 
wolves are both within us.—Phillips Brooks. 


Brilliant, 


Bees work for man; and yet they never |); 

Their master’s flower, but leave it, havin. 

As fair as ever, and as fit to use; 

So both the flower doth stay, and honey :. 
—George Her! 


The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
Seeing how most are fugitive 
Or fitful gifts at best, or now and then 
Wind wavered copse lights, daughters 
fen— 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured |): 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 
Steadfast aud still, nor paid with morta! p 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense, 
In work done squarely and unwasted days 
—James Russel! Lov; 
If there were smiles for sale 
At some fair market where 
The rich, the poor, the low, the high, 
Might hurry with their change, to buy, 
What crowds would gather there! 











Yet there are smiles enough. 
And each might have his share, 
If every man would do or say 
One—just one—kind thing every day, 
To lift some other’s care. 
—S. E. Kiss: 
Open the door, let in the sun; 
He hath a smile for every one; 
He hath made of the raindrops gold and gem, 
He may change our tears to diadems— 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul; let in 

Strong, pure thoughts which will banish sin: 
They will grow and bloom with a grace divine. 
And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of the 


vine— 
Openthedoor! —British Week|; 


He cannot as he came depart, 
The wind that woos the rose; 

Her fragrance whispers in his heart, 
Wherever hence he goes. 


Build today then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 
— Longfellow. 


**O God, in every temple I see those who see thee 
and in every tongue that is spoken, thou art 
praised. 

Polytheism and Islam grope after thee, 

Each religion says, ‘ Thou art one, without equal.’ 

Be it mosque, men murmur holy prayer; or chure):, 
the bells ring, for love of thee. 

Awhile I frequent the Christian cloister, anon the 
mosque: 

But thee only I seek from fane to fane. 

Thine elect know naught of heresy or orthodoxy, 
whereof neither stands behind the screen of 
thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic—dogma to the orthodox— 

But the dust of the rose-petal belongs to the heart 
of the perfume-seller.”’ —Abdul Faze. 








Hotes and Queries. 


THE CALENDAR.—“S. K.”: When Julius 
Cesar corrected the calendar his astronomers 
found that the year was 305d, Shr, 48m, 49.'s 
long. They called it 365} days, which was about 
eleven minutes too long. The consequence was 
that in 1582 Pope Gregory XIII. found that the 
current date was ten days behind the real date. 
He corrected this by dropping ten days and 
having Oct. 4, 1582, followed by Oct. 15. His 
astronomers found that by leaving out of consid- 
eration for three years the hours and minutes in 
excess of 365 days, they woula have nearly an 
entire day every fourth year, which is put into 
the calendar as Feb. 29. But they did not have a 
whole extra day, and the minutes which they 
added each year made the calendar at the end «f 
one hundred years a little more than a day aliead 
of the real. year, so they settled that by dropping 
the twenty-ninth day of February once every 
century. This made the calendar agree very 
closely with the sun, but not quite, so the Pope 
decreed that every fourth hundred years Febru- 
ary should have its twenty-ninth day. And now 
the calendar and the sun are kept so close to- 
gether that there is a difference of a day only 
once in nearly four thousand years. 

THE EYe.—“ Stilton’: The Stockholm Museum 
possesses an interesting collection of eyes taken 
from human beings at different ages, which are 
cut across in such a way as to exhibit plainly the 
internal and the external eye. It is easy to 
observe that the eye of a young child is as trans- 
parent as water; that of the youth a little less 
so; in the man of thirty the eye begins to be 





gea, the dainty marguerite, the beauti- | slightly opaque, in the man of fifty or sixty {tis 


ful flowered azalea,the sturdy geraniums, 
the handsome carnations, and so on through 
the list. Palms and ferns are very popular, 
and knowledge of their care is very gener- 
erally desired,as people who do not care for 
flowering plants are very fond of a pros- 
perous fern or the broad, spreading palm. 
Mr. Rexford discusses fully the kind of care 
required by the foliage plants. The work 
closes with some “‘ after-thoughts,”’ or prac- 
tical hints on the subject. |New York: 
Orange Judd Company. | 


Gems of Thought. 


----God can do great things with our lives if we 
but give them to him in sincerity. He can make 
them useful, uplifting, heroic. God never wastes 
anything. God never forgets anything. God 
never loses anything. Though he holds the 
worlds in the hollow of His hand, He will yet 
remember each of us and the part we are fitted 
to play in the eternal drama.—Anna Robertson 
Brown. ? 

----The voice of conscience is the voice of God; 
Obey it, and you will find peace and holiness 

----A living hope, living in death itself. The 
world dares say no more for its device than 
While I breathe I hope; but the children of God 
can add by virtue of this living hope, While I die 
I hope. Death, which cuts the sinews of all 
other hopes and turns men out of all other in- 
heritances, alone fulfills this hope and ends it in 
fruition ; as amessenger sent to bring the children 
of God home to the possession of their inheri- 
tance.—Robert Leighton. 

---- There is no way of life so humble and com- 
monplace but it may become a way of the Cross, 
and end in a Calvary; and the true Christian is he 
who, whatever he may know or think of Christ, 
knows when he ought, like Christ, to face suffer- 
ing and death, and is determined and ready to do 
so.—Charles Hargrove. 

----S0 nigh a grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low “ Thou must,” 
The youth replies “ I ean!” 








—Emerson. 

.--- Feeling of forsakenness is no proof of being 
forsaken. There has been One at least whose 
appurent forsakenness and whose seeming doubt 
bears the stamp of the majesty of faith. “My 
God, My God, why hast ,Thou forsaken me!” 
—Robertson. 

.--- This life is schooltim2. Whatever the word 
of God writes on the top of your page—Patience 
—Courage— Forgiveness — Resignation — copy it 
over and over until He gives you another word. 
—M. D. Babcock. 

----I ask not wealth, but power to take 

And use the things I have aright. 
Not years, but wisdom, that shall mak 
My life a profit and delight. ; 

----Be not simply good, be good for somet' ing. 

—Thoreau. 


----One thing is indisputable: the chronic mood | 


of looking longingly at what we have not, or 
thaukfully at what we have, realizes two very 
different types of character. And we certainly 





decidedly opaque, and in the man of seventy « 
eighty it is dull and lustreless. Thus gradua 
development of opacity is due to the increas 
of fibrous tissue and deposit of waste matte: 
the eye. 

ARSENIC EATERS.—“V.”: There are peopl: 
who eat arsenic, notwithstanding the fact | 
this terrible poison has been abhorred of a!! a°> 
on account of the ill uses it has been put t 
murderous people who wish to get i 
a disagreeable enemy. Arsenic, howe\e! 
neither more nor less:thania constituent ei 
of the tissues of all living beings, vegeta’! 
animal. Witbout arsenic no life is possible: 
purveyor of death is one of the great suppo!! 
of life. Such is the apparent paradox affirn:: 
Prof. Armand Gautier, as the result of phy~ 
cal and clinical observations. 

LAKES AND SwaAmps.—‘D. J.”: The 
nent abounds in rich agricultural fields 
meadow lands that but a few years azo 
broad expanses of limpid water. How thes: 
have been transformed was recently expla'! 
Professor Gregory of Yale. In the cours 
talk with the students of his class he s} 
the way lakes are filled on one side and «: 
on the other by rivers, and called atten! 
the rapidity with which these lakes ar 
up by the bringing down of sediment of \ 
sorts. Rivers running into lakes ar 
dark, but those leading away are clear, - 
that much sediment has been left 
The Mississippi river carries yearly to ‘ 
over thirteen million tons of matter. |! 
take but a day’s portion of this burden t 
any one of the many ordinary lakes in' 
meadow lands. Some idea of the rap! 
which lakes die under the process | 
in the fact that seventy-three out of 149 | 
the Swiss region have disappeared si! 
Lakes die by either being filled up or dr 
The draining offjresults when a river ha- 
gorge back so deep that the water all | 
The Niagara river is doing its best in! 
ing by cutting as fine a trench as could 
by an engineer. It is cutting back tow 
Erie at the rate of over four feet a yes 
time will kill the lake. Unfortunately. 
the lake is destined to be drained ' 
Chicago. Lake Tahoe,a beautiful lak: 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, is also one « 
destined in time to be killed as a res! 
draining process. Peat is one of the 
fillers and works more rapidly than «! 
form of deposit. It is estimated that : 
of Ireland is peat and over one-t 
the State of Indiana was once a )) 
The speaker called attention to tli 
Swamp in Florida, which was onc’ 
lake, but is now a great area of | 
swamps, with only a little lake in one | 
rank Is the growth of this peat in that 
that the surface of the lake is four’ 
higher than the level of the surround! 
showing that it has been literally force’! 
the air. Lakes, swamps, bogs and the! ne 
lands represent the stages in the pro 
dying. Filhng, draining and encroac))'' pv 
vegetation represent the process that ‘i> | s 
lakes in warm climes, while the forces of 1° “ 
are agencies in the cooler portions of the “'"' 
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ave always shown Individuality and Progress. 
resent business, established in Boston in 1863, for 
sore than forty years has been conducted under one 
continuous management. Notable specialties are an 


Piano—a Pedal Upright Piano—Pianos in Specially De- 
signed Cases—Our Regular Styles shown in some 42 
or More Different Styles of Cases, 


\ Legitimate. Outgrowth of the First Manufacture of 
pianos in America is the HENRY ¥F. MILLER PIANO 
+ Boston,. and from the rimoinning the 


‘Henry F. Miller 
Pianos 


AND OUR PIANO PLAYER 


THE CECILIAN 


the easiest to operate, and Susceptible of Producing the Most 


Musical Results. 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 


88 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


The 
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Dull Poultry Markets. 


(Quotations for live poultry in New York very small egg lies below the general level 
market are unsettled un account of heavy | of the eges and does not therefore keep as 
arrivals which dealers hardly know how tO; warm as the other eggs. A large one, on 
Wednesday there were still eigh-| the other hand, keeps much too warm. An 
teen or twenty carloads on the tracks. ill-shaped egg is rarely perfect inside, 
Arrivals of frash-killed stock at New York generally infertile. A soft-shelled egg heats 
continue light, but demand is slow. Dry- through quickly and absorbs too much air, 
packed lots are mostly arriving in poor con- drying down to almost nothing, and eggs 
dition on account of the weather. Not much | that have been kept more than ten days, 
frozen stock is called for, and turkeys do} yniess under the very best of conditions, 
not seem to be wanted. For the Boston | wij) seldom hatch. 
market our report by W. H. Rudd, Son & 


handle. 


Co., Says: 


The late ruling high prices of poultry have | jittle under 103° for the first few days. 
market has ruled dull and lifeless the past | jamp should be arranged according to the 
week. Western fowl have been in full 


supply, and 


had to be forced on the market at 114 to 12 that, and I always turn them with my 
cents. Nearby fowl are quotable at 14 cents | fingers, 


dressed and 
will realize 


alive during the next few months. 
roasting chickens and capons are ranging 
18 to 22 cents, the latter price extreme, and 
only few lots commanding it. Hard, buddy 
chickens\are worth only fowl price. 
ers are wanted, and quick grown plump 
birds dressing one pound each firm at 90 
cents per pair; stock dressing three to four 
pounds to pair 25 cents per pound. 
is a temporary searcity of eggs, best 
nearby stock ranging 21 to 22 cents. With 
increased receipts lower prices are antici- 


pated. 





I have heard it laughingly remarked that 
theperson who is a good hand to take care 
of a baby will make a good hand at hatch- 
ing chickens by machinery, and that the 
woman who succeeds well with brooder 
chickens will make a good step-mother. 

Certain it is that the person who succeeds 


with an incubator must attend strictly to 
business and give it proper care and atten- 
tion. It will not run itself, no matter wuat 


the manufacturers say about it, and it will 
hot answer at all to look after the machine 
when one has nothing else to do, and to 
heglect it the rest of the time. 


Vigilance is 


more a matter of the person than of the 
machine. All machines of well-known make 
are yood and capable of producing good 
hatches if the conditions are right. The 
-case machines have been knowp 


cheap single 


to produce 


hicest niade 


ures. I) running an incubator, as in every 
ess, that rather uncommon com- 
OWN as common sense, must be in 
evidence, and good judgment in regard to 
ms required is absolutely essen- | 
inufacturer is gifted with second 
innot therefore tell the condition 
1 every machine is to be run. 
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have been cooked or even sold, but put into 
an incubator they are a dead loss. Eggs 





with a light demand some lots 


12 to 124 cents alive. 
better results shipping all fowl 
Large 


Broil- 


There 





><>. — 
incubator Items. 


Eternal 
the price of chickens, and it is 


phenomenal hatches and the 
and most expensive dire fail- 


sare tested under conditions as 


of great importance is the 
‘he machine is to be run. My 
© proves to me that a moder- 
'-ventilated cellar is the best 
best is aroom on the north 
sun will not shine in and 
rature during the day to fall 

It is very hard to regulatea 


Shippers | automatic device. 


should be as nearly uniform in size and 
shape as possible and as nearly fresh. A 


Having the machine filled with the proper 
kind of eggs, it is best to incubate them at a 


instruction in the machine. I turn them 
first after thirty-six hours, twice a day after 


I don’t like a turning tray nor any 
I turn them completely 
over, and when returning them to the 
machine I reverse the tray; that is, put it 
in with what was front when I took 
it out to the back when I put 
it back. For a week they are cooled only 
what time it takes meto turnthem. After 
that 1 keep them out while I fill my lamps 
and do other work about the cellar. I cool 
them longer each day the last week. If the 
cellar is warm an hour is none too long, but 
don’t go up stairs and leave them. You 
may forget them if youdo. I have known 
such things to happen with disastrous 
results. It will do to keep the heat a little 
high the last week. Do not turn or cool 
after the eighteenth day, but bend all 
one’s energy to keeping the. temperature 
uniform. 
The directions say leave the chicks in the 
machine until the hatch is over, and do not 
open the case. I donot do that. There is 
so much moisture in the machine, and if it 
is a good hatch, there are so many little wet, 
weak chicks to tumble about over the trays 
that I have better success to open the ma- 
chine about twice and take out the chicks 
and shells. A basket lined with flannel and 
set by the fire is all right for the chicks 
taken out; covered over with flannel they 
dry out, and, in my case, are fully as vigor- 
ous as when left in the machine. Having 
gotten thus ar, the next thing is to raise 
the chicks thus hatched. 
Vermont. HELEN M. PERCIVAL, 


—_>—> 





Animal Food for Eggs. 
Animal foodin some form is indispensa- 
ble when many eggs are expected. If one 
feeds only grain and finds the supply of 
eggs failing, the addition of animal food to 
the rations will soon be follo«ed by an in- 
creased production of eggs: Not only are 
the various preparations upon the market 
of value, as is also the green ground bone, 
but waste bits of meat from the trimmings 
of butcher’s shop and from the table will be 
found excellent. 
Too little meat is fed to fowls. In for- 
eign countries old horses are bought for 
this purpose, because a large supply can 
thus be obtained for a small sum of money. 
It is possible that a similar supply could be 
obtained in various parts of this country. 
Whether this can be had or not, beef scraps 
and green bone are always to be had. 
Animal food is also very necessary in se- 
curing the most rapid growth of chickens, 
while in rearing ducklings it is almost indis- 
pensable. H. S. BAscock. 
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Glut in the Apple Market. 
The apple season is winding up in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. Holders find that 
Baldwins in ordinary storage will not keep 
much longer and are rushing them +o 
market with bad results. 


barrel below the record of last week. The 


almost everything has to be 


care of by the home trade. 


Co., New York, repert under date 






and large lots have changed hands in the 
best and second best qualities. Receipts described what he wanted to an orig- 


tained. It is expected that the opening of 
navigation. soon will largely increase re- 
ceipts, and possibly cause prices to decline. 
Canadian hay is one of che principal factors 
in New York and the neighboring markets. 


high for the best quality. 
expected by river navigation soon. 


and the demand well sustained. Southern 
markets are practically unchanged. 


hb strain of the blood beet which is not in- 
clined to run into stripes inside. Early peas 
The export branch of the fruit trade ajso run out, and there is very little to 
choose among the early varieties. Last year 
1 tried some California onions. The seed 
came up quickly, grew fast and made a good 
onion, but seems more inclined to make 


should receive quite a boom for the success- 
ful experiments last season in shipping 
refrigerated fruit to England. An English 
dealer declares in ‘the course of an inter- 
The average of | view in London: ‘‘It has been shown that | seullions than our native seed. The lect- 
urer spoke of the work of the agricultural 
college. 
be ready to turn out competent men to take 
But the chief difficulty | charge of a market garden or a gentleman’s 


actual sales is probably at least 25 cents a | peaches can be conveyed to onr market from 
America in excellent condition, and there 
foreign markets are about done except for | are, doubtless, great possibilities for that 


hard apples like Russet and Davis, and | branch of the trade. 
taken | is in securing sufficient space on board the 


Baldwins | steamers fitted with cold-storage accommo- 
from cellars begin to show a tendency dation. The demand for such space is so 
to blacken, and holders are forcing | great that the steamers cannot take all the 
sales. Some quite decent-looking Baldwins | fruit that can be offered. This is a question 


sold as low as 75cents. Better ones brought | which, of course, will right itself in time, 
for the steamship owneis are alive to their 


Of the foreign market, a. BeMecker & 
17: Whilethe Liverpool market still shows 
@ continued depressed condition, London, 
according to today’s dable, is at least 35 to 
50 cents per barrel higher, but whether this 
rise will be lasting is impossible to state. 
One must recognize that the shipments this 
week to London are rather heavy, and with 
such low prices prevailing in Liverpool it 
might pay dealers in that port to send for- 
ward their surplus stock to London, in 
which case the situation again becomes a 
doubtful one, although with the approuch- 
ing Easter holidays the trade demand may 
be able to absorb larger quantities than 
usual without any detrimental effect on the 
market; and while Glasgow, according to 
their latest cable is some 25 cents to $1.25 
lower, shipments to this quarter are less 
than any time since the week ending Feb. 7, 
and we consider that this market should 
therefore show a decided upward movement 
in the near future. 
Intending shippers should take note that 
fruit shipped by either the Glasgow or Lon- 
don steamers sailing Saturday will arrive 
on the other side in good time for the 
Easter holiday trade when markets are 
more animated than otherwise. After 
these there is an interval of a fortnight 
untilthe next Glasgow sailings on April 4. 
There is no Wednesday American Line boat 
next week. The next after the Nesaba is 
Manitou, sailing the twenty-eighth, which 
would probably arrive in London about 
Tuesday, the seventh, too late for the Easter 
trade. We therefore advise shipments by 
the twenty-first to Scotland and London, 
but have your fruit down in New York the 
latest Friday morning, the twentieth. 
Sales at Liverpool March 16 we twelve 
thousand packages. Baldwins $1.44 to 
$3.01, Ben Davis $2.41 to $3.13, Golden 
Russets $2.17 to $3.26. 1t will be seen that 
some Baldwins must net as low as 75 cents in 
Boston, while Russets now average better. 
Exporters complain that some lots are very 
poorly sorted. 
The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending March 14 
were 59,530 barrels, including 18,229 barrels 
from Boston, 22,398 barrels from New York, 
12,543 barrels from Portland, 3792 barrels 
from Halifax and 2568 barrels from St. 
John. The total shipments included 29,920 
barrels to Liverpool, 17,106 barrels to 
London, 5979 barrels to Glasgow and 6525 
barrels to various ports. The shipments 
for the same week last year were 10,094 
barrels. The total shipments since the 
opening of the season have been 2,235,913 
barrels, against 759,637 barrels for the same 
time last year. The total shipments this 
season include 783,923 barrels from Boston, 
646,816 barrels from New York, 71,143 bar- 
rels from Portland, 476,753 barrels from 
Montreal, 71,143 barrels from Halifax and 
59,212 barrels from St. John. 
Vegetable Trade Moderate. 
Potatoes are in good demand, and prices 
have advanced another peg. Receipts are 
sufficient for requirements, and the slight 
rise during the past two weeks is evidently 
a natural one as the season advances. The 
onion market is sti'l in a bad way, owing to 
the heavy stock of all grades, but particu- 
larly of poor lots, which have sold with 
difficulty even at very low prices. Parsnips 
and squashes quote a little higher. Old 
beets and turnips sell cheap and slowly on 
account of abundant Southern supplies. 
Prices for green stuff and hothouse 
vegetables are mostly steady. A few lines 
show advances. Rhubarb, however, shows 
a drop of 3 cents. Brussels sprouts are 
about done. African peaches and plums 
and English hothouse grapes are still seen. 
Dealers say that American-grown grapes of 
the Hamburg variety do not quite equal 
the imported lots. Native spinach is quite 
abundant. Sweet potatoes are a little 
higher. Hothouse asparagus stops at about 
the time the Southern article becomes 
plenty. A good deal of Southern lettuce is 
on the market, most of it, however, lacking 
in quality. 








Hay [rade Well Sustained. 
The supply for the better grades remains 
fully equal to the demand, and quotations 
are held firm, with advances in some 
markets. Poor hay, however, is in full 
supply and selling rather slowly, dealers 
having, in some cases, to cut quotations to 
make sales. Thus the markets show strength 
for the better grades and weakness for the 
lower grades. The amount of receipts in 
general seems to be increasing, as some 
markets report more stock on hand, but in 
most localities the shipments remain rather 
light. 

At New York thedemand has been sharp, 


being rather light, prices here are well sus- 


Rice straw is still very scarce .and prices 
The receipts are 


There 


Chicago reports an increase in receipts 





Peach Exports in Cold Storage. 








$1 to $1.50, but only a very handsome 
Maine or storage lot would command $2 or 


mostly for export. Fruit growers who 


fruit until after the present glut, and thus 
secure better returns. 








interests, and, I must add, to the needs 


more. Russets range better than Baldwins, and requirements of their clients. It is 
because holders are not obliged to sell in a beyond dispute that the peach experi- 
hurry, but demand for Russets is small, and , ments are of much value to all concerned, 
and I am happy to see that the Americans 
have extra good cellars may be able to hold | have succeeded from the start. There is a 
vast amount of business to be done, in ad- 
dition to that which is already being done 


The seedsman, thereupon, wrote a full 
descripcion and illustrations for his patrons, 
saying that the seeds would be on sale in 
two years. 
perfected and ready at the appointed time. 
This possible certainty with which the re- 


p Pie eight pate ama pt agecon Poet sults can be obtained is obtained by skillful 
92 9 


are moderate. The best grades and No. 2 
are still scarce, and buyers are eager to get 
them at full quotations, while poor grades 
are comparatively:neglected. Rather more 
rice straw is coming to the markets, but 
prices hold firm for the best grades and 
fairly steady for the lower grades. 
seems to be but little local demand for 
Canadian clover and clover mixed. Re- 
ceipts for the past week were 314 cars, of 
which eighty-two were billed for export. 
This total is about one-third less than the 
amount for the week corresponding last 


— easily that they would become worthless, 


place. 
$1200 or $1500 the first year, and work up to 


$2000 at least.” 


quires so wide an education as that of a 
farm. We also need thoroughness. The | interesting and 
departments of teaching shuuld be divided 
so that we can educate practical men for 
various branches, not men to dabble in this 
or that.’’ 


with experience, time and money. In my de- 
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.DORSET HORNED RAM. 
English Prize Winner. 





between this country and America. In our 
own business we know that, for we are in 
close touch with the American centres. 
What we would like to see is the same 
energy and enterprise on the part of the 
local railways as are manifested by the 
American lines. As matters stand, it seems 
to me, to repeat what I have already said, 
that the English railways want to awaken 
to the necessity which exists for energy, for 
system, and above all, for prompt delivery.” 
Corn Prices Tend Downwards. 
The sagging tendency of the grain mar- 
kets has continued, with a drop of several 
cents in corn. Corn meul is also affected, 
and it can be bought in large lots at about 
$1.08 per bag. Other feeds have declined a 
little, and Eastern feeders are hoping for a 
lower cost of milk production for the com- 
ing year. Cottonseed meal was sold at New 
York Wednesday at $25.25. Bran and shorts 
are 25 to 50 cents a ton lower. Flour also 
tends to decline a little, but the difficulty of 
getting shipment through has prevented an 
oversupply of any of the Western mill 
products. 
Wheat markets have held nearly at last 
quotations, but the fractional changes are in 
a downward direction. Speculators seem to 
believe that prices will be lower rather than 
higher. In spite of the difficulty in getting 
grain to the seaboard, there is a very large 
export trade, particularly in corn. It is 
said that five million bushels of grain are 
waiting at Chicago for transportation East, 
but roads seem unable to provide cars. As 
soon as transportation opens a great deal 
will be carried by rivers and canals. 
——— +> 
Boston Market Gardeners. 


The seed situation was discussed at last 
Saturday’s meeting of the Boston Market 
Gardeners, an address on the subject being 
given by Prof. T. M. Waugh. The speaker 
gave an account of the various methods by 
which the new varieties were originated. 
Some propagatois were doing good work in 
starting the hybrid varieties, but this method, 
although attracting considerable attention, 
was not considered of more importance than 
others. A great many new kinds originated 
were ‘ sports,” which are specimens acci- 
dentally differing in some way from the 
rest of the species, these being saved and 
cut from to start a new variety. Practical 
gardeners are likely to find them good 
things through saving ‘sports’? and by 
hybridization. 
In starting the new varieties, there are 
three rules for selection: First, be reason- 
able and confident; do not expect contrary 
and unreasonable results. Second, choose 
those types which are already inclined to 
vary. An inbred, settled type is bad to 
select from, but a type which is already in- 
clined to break up and vary, you can do 
something with. ,Third, know what you 
want and select to that end. A seedsman 
who wanted a particular variety, thinking 
he saw a proper need in that direction, 








inator, and asked if he could produce 
it. The originator said he could and 
would require two years to do the work. 


The originator had the variety 


selection along known lines. 

The lack of good selection in seed growing 
often causes gvod varieties to run out and 
become worthless. Ignotum tomatoes is an 
example, also many varieties of petatoes, 
beans, etc. Wecan spoil a good strain of 
onions by growing it about two years in the 
South.’ Conditions must be considered as 
well as selection. 

Mr. Sullivan: ‘* When the Early Rose 
first came around, some of us paid $15 per 
bushel. We were enthusiastic, and a neigh- 
bor of mine said his only fear in the new 
potatoes was that they could be grown so 


but even the Early Rose has now been im- 
proved upon.” 


William Derby: “I find it hard to find a 


I wonder when the college would 
Men who could do so could demand 


Mr. Sullivan: 


Professor Waugh: “ That will all come 


partment of horticulture, the only one of “Price, postpaid, $125. For sale by booksellers or 
which I can speak, we have divided the $a BROTHERS, Publishers 
work among three men, and we expect 298 Wachingtuon Street, Boston, Mase. 





any owner of one ot the valuable and beautifu! an 
elo 


‘‘No other business re- pod o0 of 


ily 1.”°— Our "Plow Creat Cnieago. 
tain olume of acts, beautifully tituily” has yom 


another soon, each man teaching a special 
line. The time has gone by when one man 
should be at the head of the agriculture or 
the horticulture work. Itshould be divided 
among specialists.’’ 

W. W. Rawson: ‘*We must havea type 
for stock seed and produce the stock seed 
ourselves. ‘The cucumber has changed and 
improved greatly in the past twenty-five 
years, being larger and darker, owing to the 
selection of soil, which affects the color. 
Gardeners produce them finer now, because 
they give them better cultivation. Seeds 
grown in the open ground are better 
than those grown in greenhouses. I 
grow one-half acre on my farm at 
Medford, from which I send out stock 
seed for seed growers. I supply the main 
part of my seed by sending out stock seed 
from my own growth, each year, thus keep- 
ing up varieties. Lettnce has improved 
greatly during the past few years, being 
much larger than formerly. Celery is 
changing owing to the demand of the 
markets. Paschal takes the place of the 
old Arlington, which was a cross of the 
Goosefoot and the Boston Market variety.” 

A. A. Low related the story of the orig- 
inal Essex hybrid squash, which was 
selected from a field of Turbans grown near 
a lot of Hubbards, having the shape of the 
Turbans and the color and keeping quality 
of the Hubbards. Later specimens were 
grown among Turbans resembling the Hub- 
bards, but blue in coloring, and those were 
the original of the Bay State squash. 





“*Dried Potatoes’? is the name of anew 
product evolved by the South Carolina Ex- 
periment Station. The potatoes are boiled, 
peeled and evaporated in a cannery, and 
will remain in perfect condition for years. 
The preserved potato becomes fit for eating 
after being soaked in warm water for an 
hour. 


Only 54 _ cent. of the globe’s land sur- 
face is fit for cultivation. 
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— Secretary Hitchcock of the Interior Depart- 
; ment has granted authority for the acquisition of 
necessary property, rights of way, etc., prior to 
the construction of irrigation works in five 
locahties. These projects are: Wyoming, Sweet- 
water dam; Montana, Milk river; Colorado, 
Gunnison Tunnel; Nevada, Truckee; Arizona, 
Salt-river Reservoir. These projects are esti- 
mated to cost $7,000,000, and will provide for the 
irrigation of about 600,000 acres of arid lands. 
—An asparagus field near Stockton, Cal., 
covers 1700 acres, and the’crop when canned 
would fill 325 freight cars. Nearby are other farms 
of 200 to 1700 acres in the same specialty. Most 
of the crop is canned. 

—Yrhe Rockwell Co-Operative Farmers’ Soci. 
ety of Iowa did a business of $601,038 last year 
and made big profits. This means that co- 
operation can be made successful under compe- 
tent management. 

—tThat the disease frequently found among 
cattle and commonly known as lumpy jaw can be 
contracted by human beings through inoculation 
is proved in the case of John Lampse, a farmer 
living near Pocahontas, Ia. Lampse 1ecently 
assisted in an operation to remove the lumpy 
jaw from a cow, and some of the virus from the 
diseased part lodged under his finger nail. In 
scratching his face some of the virus got in his 
blood. As a result Lampse is suffering with a 
bad case of the dread disease. 

——Millionaires in Prussia number over 6000, 
but the reckoning is in marks, which in our coin 
is worth less than 25 cents each. 

—The number of immigrants settling in 
Southern and Western States is surprisingly 
small. Of a total of 574,125 landing at New York 
last year, 424,098 located in New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

—tThe report of the Massachusetts State 
Dairy Bureau issued this week shows the record 
of a busy year. Number of inspections 3895, num- 
ber of samples of butter or oleomargarine 846, 
number of samples of milk 232, cases in court 285, 
meetings addressed 21. Addingthe number of 
inspections where no samples were taken and 
those where the inspector took specimens gives a 
total of 4973 places visited by the bureau inspec- 
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THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Suanverb Edition, Beautifully Illustrateu, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Twain 
and Manage Them. 
y book of its kind. Contains most important 


Washing ‘and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct T pe. 
Different Colors, besi es interesting stories of 
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tors. during ‘the year. ‘The number last year was 
2668, and in 1900 2438. Evidencein 300 cases of 
violation of law was collected and presented to 
different courts: 

——The apple growers of the Annapolis valley, 
Nova Scotia, are taking steps to urganize for the 
purpose of securing better transportation for 
their fruit. They claim the present transatlantic 
steamship service is very unsatisfactory. The 
growers propose to join in urging upon the 
Canadian Pacific Railway representatives in St. 
John the need of improved facilities. ‘The valley 
supplies over 500,000 barrels of apples to England 
and Europe annually. 

——The shipments of wool from Boston to date 
from Dec. 31, 1902, are 55,204,976 pounds, against 
54,534,752 pounds at the same date last year. 
The receipts to date are 39,924,787 pounds, against 
43,085,317 for the same period last year. Prices 
are about steady, but large lines could only be 
moved at concessions. 

— Immigrants into the United States in 
January numbered 31,851, against 23,229 for the 
corresponding month in 1902, and 18,297 in 1901. 
In 1898 arrivals were only 9010. 

—-Governor Chamberlain of Connecticut has 
nominated for members of the State Board of 
Agriculture, Mr. Charles E. Chapman of West- 
brook and Mr. Iverson C. Fanton of Weston. 

—-At Orange, New South Wales, 1500 sheep 
were recently sold at 2 cents per head. This is 
chargeable to the drought in that country. 

— A poultry club was started at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., March 12, with a membership of fifty. 
The officers of the new association are the fol- 
lowing: President, Dr. J. B. Paige of Amherst; 
Vice-Presidents, G. H. Clark of Northampton, C. 
E. Riedell of Easthampton, John Ray of An h;rst, 
W. R. Graves of this city, C. L. Fisher of South 
Deerfield, Dr. H. P. Nottage of Goshen, Ralph 
Smith of Northampton, Ralph M. Munson of 
Greenfieid; Secretary, C. E. Hodgkins of North- 
hampton; Assistant Secretary, Alexander Proc- 
tor; Treasurer, C. C. Lewis. 

— Announcementis made by the South African 
Steamship Company that the steamship Bucking- 
ham, which is due in about two weeks, will load 
out a cargo of merchandise and 1000 head of 
Texas cattle for South Africa. The shipment of 
cattle is a part of 100,000 head which the company 
has contracted to transport to South Africa. 
——The Dominion Packing Company, with its 
head offices in Montreal, has been organized 
with the object of carrying on a pork and beet 
industry in the Maritime Provinces. Large pack- 
ing plants, rivaling those of Armour at Chicago, 
are to be built at once, and the company looks 
forward to a large trade. 
—New England peach growers at Worcester, 
talking over the prospects for the coming season, 
agreed that most of the peach buds and. many of 
the plums were killed by the severe cold snap- 
early in the winter. There may, however, be 
enough left to make a fair crop. 
—New cases of the foot and mouth disease 
are coming to light in the infected district of 
New Hampshire. Thus far about 100 diseased 
cattle have been discovered and killed. They 
are all in three or four towns close around 
Manchester. Inspectors are following up all 
clues, but up to Wednesday of this week have 
found no other points of infection. In Massa- 
chusetts a force of 25 men are cleaning and dis- 
infecting the cattle yard and buildings at Brigh- 
ton. 
—tThe export trade of the United States is 
coming to the front once more. In the short 
l month of February alone, the exports amounted 
to $125,502,105, which is twelve millions in excess 
of any preceding February, and more than double 
the figures of February, 1893, in which month 
the total exports were $59.931,984. Taking the 
three months ending with February, 1903, the 
total exports are $407,526,200, against $215,151.471 
in the three months ending with February, 1993. 
Thus, considering either the month of February 
or the three months ending with February, 1903, 
the total exports are not only larger than in 
that period of any preceding year, but practically 
double those of a decade ago. These large 
export figures are due in part to the fact that the 
new corn crop is rapidly entering the markets of 
the world, to which the United States was able to 
make but slight contributions last year, the corn 
exportations in February, 1903, having been 
thirteen million bushels, against a little over one 
million bushels in February last year. 
' -—Bradstreet’s reports exports wheat for 
week 3,366,796 bushels, against 3,191,486 bushels 
last week and 2,906,250 last year; since July 1, 167,- 
615,900, against 187,168,293 last year. Corn for the 
week 3,257,999 bushels, against 3,817,609 bushels 
last week and 183,414 bushels last year; since July 
1, 37,815,190 bushels, against 23,654,810 bushels 
last year. 





GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the{Celebrated Aut 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 
BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 


Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Goldep 
ata Bantams and Yellow Fantail 
Pigeons. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 
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Use Geen Bone for P Poultry, etc. 


Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 


cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoucH- 


MAN. 
WALNUT COMPARY, . 


Bex 3354, Besten, Mase. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


At all events the fire spared the famous 
Pepperell jeans. 


Another sign of spring: the powers that 
be are fixing the summer price of milk. 

Boston proper was again more or less 
evacuated—in the direction of South Bostor. 














Possibly it was the Princeton tiger itself 
that chewed off the head of the Princeton 
lion. 


Those who don’t curl will be pleased to 
know that curling is to crokinole as tennis 
is to ping pong. 
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The excitement increases! The Sham- 
rock’s boom has been fitted to the goose-neck 
and the gaff slung ! ( 
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Can the cheerful spirits of Whitman resist 
the temptation to paraphrase ‘‘ Physician, 
heal thyself,’’ into ‘‘ Chief of Police, protect 
thy own poultry yard.” 

** Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer’’; largely, appar- 
ently, for the benefit of those who manu- 
facture specifics against the grip. 


















Well, St. Pathrick had his day just the 
same despite the underhanded efforts of 
Pastor Moore to prove hima Frenchman ; 
and a Baptist Frenchman, into the bargain. 

The Sultan is still failing to keep his 
promises. Is there no one to encourage him 
with theold advice, if at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try, try again? 
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What will happen to the athletic girl— 
the *‘ wholesome type” so much in favor 
with our friends, the publishers—if next 
summer finds feminine America following 
the latest expression of Parisian gayety and 
conquering masculine admiration by cun- 
ning in the art and craft of embroidery. 

Born clerks, sailors or schoolmasters are 
not expected to stay on the farm. Let each 
follow his own bent. But let us not have 
the children filled so full of city text-books 
and city notions that their heads are turned 
before they are old enough tothink. Let 
them study enough nature and natural 
science to appreciate their surroundings 
before it is too late. 

Between the lines of the reported theft of 
some $800 worth of wedding presents the 
student of modern tendencies might even 
suspect that theculprit is adesperate young 
man with a large circle of acquaintances. 
June is coming with its attended train of 
puvtial ceremonies; and, judiciously dis- 
tributed, this $800 worth of presents would 
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BUFFUM PEAR. 
See descriptive article. 
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Better Culture for Oats. 


Notwithstanding the high estimate com- 

monly held of the vats as a food for horses, 
and for nearly all other live stock, no other 
crop, a8 a rule, is subject to such neglect in 
care and cultivation. 
While nothing responds more readily or 
derives more benefit from careful and 
thorough preparation of the soil, proper 
fertilization, timely and judicious seeding, 
oats at the same time seem destined to be 
the one crop of the farm that is supposed to 
be able to yield satisfactery returns under 
the most adverse circumstances that 
sometimes occur when nature does occa- 
sionally lend a hand and assists over the 
hard places occasioned by the neglect and 
indifference of the farmer. 

Ground occupied by corn, beans, potatoes 
or other hoed crops seems most suitable for 
growing oats. “lowing should begin as 
soon as the condition of the soil will admit, 
for much depends on early seeding fora 
favorable outcome of this crop. The roller 
should follow each day’s plowing, and no 
harm results if the harrow follows imme- 
diately after; for the vat crop especially 
needs that every precaution should be taken 
to save the moisture already stored just be- 
neath the surface to assist over the pro- 
longed periods of drought liable to occar. 
To aid in this work the soil should be re- 
duced to a fine tilth, and the improved tools 
now available leave no excuse fur careless, 
slip-shod work in this direction. The 
amount of seed required per acre varies 








meet the polite exigencies of many spring- 
times. 
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One leading Boston dealer in farm and 
country property thinks values are rising 


with different farmers from two to three 
bushels. Two bushels of well-cleaned seed 
that has not had its germinating qualities 
injured during its curing process and sown 
with drill I have for many years considered 































































in parts of New England where there are 
special advantages of climate anda scenery | 
and which are not too far from the railroad. | 
He says that farms which have been sold | 
more than once in his experience, have often 
brought a higher price the second sale dur- | 
ing the past few years. Near large cities he | 
notes a marked advance of price and scarcity | 
of desirable farms. | 
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That was a first-class meeting at Worces- 
ter last week. The one disappointment was | 
the failure to take definite action on the | 
project for co-operative marketing of the | 
fruit crop. Professor Brigham’s strong 
paper warmed up the audience, and the 
stroke ought to have been made while the | 
iron was hot. The trouble seems to have | 
been that nobody hada plan worked out in | 
detail. The idea is bound to come forward 

ain, but itis too bad that a year may be 
lost. 
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Good, ambitious young farmers and their 
wives are scarce. This is so; else why are 
hundreds of prime farms that have made 
good money for past owners, and that are 
as fertileas ever, waiting 1n vain at prices, 
nearly all on credit, such as would not begin 
to replace the buildings. Isn’t it about 

° time we stopped educating our children to | 
be dry goods clerks and typewriters? 
Seems as though we need a few farmers, 
and people with muscle enough to lift 
something heavier than a lead pencil, and 
not afraid to live more than four feet from a 
brick wall. 
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These warm spring days the shop hand 
mentally counts over his savings, and won- 
ders how long before he can venture to | 
invest ina farm. The farmer gets up still 
earlier as the season advances, works hard 
all day, and spends his evenings getting his 
tools and supplies into business shape. 
Does he think the other fellow enjoys a 
snap? Notif he ever tried it. He knows 
the shop hand is cooped and bossed until he 
loses some of his spirit or loses his job, 
while every stroke the busy farmer makes 
is done for his father’s own son, who is the 
only man that can put him out of business. 
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‘© You have the best soil and climate for 
quality of orchard fruit,’’ said a speaker at 
the Worcester fruit growers’ meeting, 
“and with your nearness to markets you 
can snap your fingers at our Western compe- 
tition, if you willfollow the best methods.”’ 
This sentiment was endorsed by several 
experts from farther West, who expressed 
surprise at the fine quality and appear- 
ance of New England fruit, even when 
grown under careless systems. It is plain, 
too, that New Englanders do not realize 
their growing advantages, with a population 
increasing in numbers and prosperity and 
no more cheap Western land with which 
they must compete. 

Some of the milkmen’s associations in 
northern Worcester County, Mass., find the 
State board of health has been lax in one of 
its duties, and they are starting a movement 
intended to repay the board for past 
attentions. It seems that the State law 
obliges the board to return promptly to the 
milkman or farmer a formal report on all 
samples taken for examination. While 
representatives of the board have been very 
free in sampling on all occasions, and 
when least expected, the required report 
has no: been forthcoming, the farmers com 
plain unless the samples fell below legal 
standard. This condition of things leaves 
most of the farmers in the dark as to how 
near their milk product is holding to 
what they desire. Probably as soon as the 
officials find the farmers are after them 
with a sharp stick, this little matter will 
he attended to as directed by law. Between 
the mutual zeal of the board and the milk- 
men, the Bay State dairy law is likely to 

* be well enforced. 

















amply sufficient. 

The benefit to be derived from rolling the 
ground after the drillis a matter of adverse 
criticism by many, but all admit the im- 
proved condition of the ground for the 
future working of the self-binding har- 
vester. 
>>> 

The Bostonian Society. 
The proceedings of the twenty-second 








| annual meeting of the Bostonian Society 


have been printed in a neat pamphlet, hav- 
ing fora frontispiece the colored engraving 
by Paul Revere representing the Boston 
massacre in front of the Old State House, on 
March 5, 1770. The publication contains 
the address of president Curtis Guild, Sr., 
which is full of interesting reminiscent 
matter concerning old Boston. Much of it 
is the result of personal recollection, for no 
one is better informed regarding our city, 
sixty years since, than Mr. Guild, who has 
so worthily presided over the Bostonian 
Society since its foundation. 


+ Besides the various reports, the necrology 


and the lists of membership, the brochure 
contains the paper on “The Life and 
Activities of the Hon. John Read of Bos- 
ton,”’ read at the meeting of the society on 
Nov. 11, 1902, by George B. Reed. The subject 
of this memoir was a distinguished lawyer 
and citizen of Boston in provincial days, 
1722-1749, though he was a minister in 
Connecticut, his native State, before he 
devoted himself co legal pursuits. President 
John Adams said that Mr. Read ‘had 
as greata genius and became as eminent 
as any man,” a bit of eulogy that seems a 
little too vague and comprehensive; but 
Governor Washburne is more definite when 
he tells us that Mr. Read did, perhaps, 
more than any one man in introducing 
system and order into the practice of the 
courts of Massachusetts. 

The meeting of the Bostonian Society this 
year was held in the Blue Room, Tremont 
Temple, owing to the alterations in the 
basement of the Old State House ordered 
by the Boston Transit Commission. 

—————--+# > oe 


A Good Cooking Pear. 


One of the most distinct varieties among 
autumn pears 1s the Buffum. The habit of 
growth is so upright that the branches seem 
to point almost straight over head. For this 
reason theBuffum takes less room in the or- 
chard than must other kinds, and will bear 
close planting. In appearance the fruit some- 
what resembles the Sheldon, medium size, 
russet, with a red tinge. It bears nearly 
every year and is productive. Growth of the 
tree is vigorous. It is not easily grafted to 
other kinds on account of its coarse wood 
and erect habit of growth. The flavor of 
the fruit is sweet, but juice is lacking, and 
the variety is of no use as an eating pear. 
For canning and cooking it is good, but the 
market for this grade of fruit is limited, and 
large plantings are not to be advised. Like 
some other pears of poor flavor, its wood 
and foliage seem almost proof against 
blight. ies 2 


Massachusetts at St. Louis. 


It seems to us that there should be little 
discussion about appropriating $100,000 for 
the purpose of having Massachusetts fit- 
tingly represented at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition. Indeed, the sum named seems to be 
hardly adequate for the purpose for which 
it 18 designed, and much more money could 
be judiciously expended in giving our State 
an honored place among her sister States as 
an exhibitor. 

It will not do for her to forget her past 
because younger States, made up largely 
from the descendants of her own sons and 
daughters, have crowded to the front. She 
has been distinguished in literature, art, 
science and manufactures, and she can still 
more than hold her own with younger com- 
petitors. It is true that many of her farms 








were abandoned because young men fol- 


lowed Horace Greeley’s advice and went 
West tv what were thought more fertile 
regions, but these farms are being reoccu- 


pied now, and agricultural Massachusetts 


may hope to come to her own again andsee 
the old homestead unce more loved and 
respected in the land. 

If all signs do not fail, the St. Louis 
World’s Fair will exceed in importance the 
great exposition held in Chicago, and there- 
fore the old Bay State cannot afford to re- 
main in the rear of the procession through 
narrow, economical ideas. If a thing is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing well, 
and Massachusetts should sustain her dig- 
nity at St. Louis through a liberal appro- 
priation. 


~~. 
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Ferm Notes from Northern Vermont. 


At date of writing, March 14, the snow is 
nearly all gone and the frost is pretty much 
out of the ground. Since the last thaw, a 
week or more ago, the weather has been 
warm and springlike. It has frozen but 
little at night, not sufficient to start the sap 
running to any extent. 

Most sugar orchards have been tapped, 
but very little sugar has been made as yet, 
owing to insufficient freezing. Such weather 
is unseasonable and we may expect a set- 
back at any time. As the manufacture of 
maple sugar and syrup isa specialty ona 
good many farmsin the State, there is nat- 
urally some anxiety asto the result. Of 
course there is time enough yet for an aver- 
age season, for often nearly all of the prod- 
uct is nade during the month of April. 

This has been a winter remarkable for the 
number of thaws that have occurred. From 
these frequent changes from thaws to freez- 
ing, a large amount of ice formed on the 
meadows, and some fears have been ex- 
pressed as to the results on the safety of the 
grass crop, but as the snow and ice have 
disappeared, the mowings appear to have 
passed the ordeal very well indeed. With 
favorable weather now on, there should be 
another good crop of hay. In my own 
county, Franklin, we have not had a short 
crop of hay fora long time, and this may be 
fairly considered a hay-producing portion 
of the State. 

Some complaint is heard that stock, par- 
ticularly cattle, have not wintered as well 
as usual, and itis evident that this is due, 
in a large measure, to the poor quality of 
the hay, resulting from so much rainy 
weather, both during the growth of the 
crop and the harvesting. This has doubt- 
less depreciated the quality of the cropa 
quarter or more, and this means a good deal 
in the aggregate. A large amount is eaten, 
but more grain than usual is required to 
keep the animals in fair condition or to 
keep up a desirable flow of milk. 

As the spring dairies are now fast coming 
into milk, the creameries and separator 
stations, of which we have many in this 
part of the State, are commencing opera- 
tions, and in a few weeks will be doing a 
large business. Creamery methods are 
changing to quite an extent, and farm 
separators are being used more and more 
each year, the cream only being gathered 
up and transported to some central point to 
be made into butter. This is doing away 
with some of the separator stations, and, 
where the business is fairly conducted, is 
well liked by the patrons. 

A respectable portion of farmers still 
adhere to the practiceof making butter at 





home, and where the conditions are favor- 


able are meeting with good success, Other- 


wise they would much better patronize the 


creameries. 
The scarcity of help, both male and 
female, on the farm, has been a great factor 
in the introduction of creameries among us, 
and may have more to do with it in the 
future, if these conditions continue. Com- 
paratively few farmers, after patronizing a 
good creamery for a few years, go back 
again to the,manufacture of butter at home. 
Prices for dairy products have been pretty 
well sustained during the winter months, 
and it is to be hoped they will through the 
season, as compared with former years. 
Some have not sold at as high prices 
during the winter as they naturally would, 
on account of the quarantine placed on their 
shipment out of the State. It isto be hoped 
that the foot and mouth disease, which has 
received such vigorous treatment at the 
hands of the proper authorities, will be 
effectually exterminated from the New Eng- 
land States herds before the cattle are 
again turned to pasture. E. R. TOWLE. 
Franklin County, Vt. 
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Something About the King’s Chapel 
and Copp’s Hill Burying Grounds. 
BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 

These two ancient burial places, the first 
dating from the settlement of Boston in 1630, 
the latter from about 1660, are as quiet 
almost as country church yards. The King’s 
Chapel burial ground,on the corner of School 
and Tremont streets, is directly among the 
busy haunts of men; trade of almost every 
description flourishes about it, and hardly a 
passer-by on his hurried way bestows a 
thought upon those who are sleeping quietly 
within a few feet of the walk upon which 
he treads; sleepers who in their day and 
generation were men of mark, and wide- 
awake to the exigencies of the times in 
which they lived and in which they bore so 
important a part. It is a p'ace of which Job 
may well have said: ‘There the wicked 
cease from troubling; and there the weary 
beat rest ’’in the grave where kings, princes 
and infants lie. As a learned commentator 








on the most sublime poem ever written 
says: ‘‘ This oft-quoted verse was used by 
Job to express the condition of tie dead. 
They who are there are free from the vexa- 
tions and annoyances to which men are ex- 
posed in this life. Allis peaceful and calm 
in the grave, and there isa place where the 
malicious designs of wicked men cannot 
reach us. Job is describing, in general, the 
happy condition of the dead, and it should 
be a matter ‘of gratitude that there is 
one place where the wicked cannot annoy 
the good; and where the persecuted, the 
oppressed and the slandered may lie down 
In peace; where those who are worn 
down by the toils and cares of life and 
who feel the need of rest may obtain re- 
pose. Never was more beautiful language 
employed than occurs in this verse. It 
throws a charm even over the grave—like 
strewing flowers and planting roses around 
the tomb. Who is there that is not at some 
time weary with his load of care, anxiety 
and trouble? Whois there whose strength 
does not become exhausted, and to whom 
rest is not grateful and refreshing? Oh! 
grave! thon arta peaceful Spot! Thy rest 
is calm; thy slumbers are sweet. 
‘Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear 
Invade thy bounds. No mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here 
While angels watch the soft repose.’ 


‘What a beautiful idea it is, too, that of 
calling these little cities of the dead ‘ God’s 
Acre!’ How suggestive, how appropriate 
the name—a place in which His children 
can lie down within the limits of His green 
fields, and sleep the ‘ sleep that knows no 
waking! ’”’ 

Leaving the commentators to their quiet 
repose, let us walk together to the old 
chapel grounds, which our fathers selected 
fora place of burial 260 years ago. It is 
hardly probable that Isaac Johnson, hus- 
band of the Lady Arbella, who died shortly 
after coming over from England, was buried 
here, although it is frequently so stated, 
but that his remains were taken to Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, England, where he was 
born. The first burial in these grounds, 
as is supposed, is alluded to in Win- 
throp’s diary, Feb. 18, 1630: ** Captain 
Welden, a hopeful young gent and an 
experienced soldier, dyed at Charlestowne 
of aconsumption and was buryed at Boston 
w’ha military funeral.’”’ It is also stated, 


on good authority, that he ‘‘ was buryed as. 


a soldier, with three volleys of shott ’’—the 
extra ¢ probably adding loudly to the report. 
In 1642 it was ordered **that the constables 
shall, with all convenient speed, take care 
for fencing in the burying ground’; and 
Shurtleff says, in his very interesting ‘‘ De- 
scription of Boston,”’ that the old fathers of 
the town were so prudent in their affairs 
that they undoubtedly received an income 
from the land other than that from 
burials, for in 1657 it was let to 
Captain Savage for a period of twenty 
years, he promising to preserve the 
fence. What he did with the grounds is 
not stated in any record that has come 
under the observation of the writer, al- 
though it appears somewhat singular thata 
man should lease a burial ground for no 
other purpose than to keep the fence in 
repair. Our authority goes on to say that 
“theold fathers ’”’ broke this lease in 1660, 
but omits to mention what Captain Savage 
got for damages. 

This Capt. Thomas Savage was a major 
in the ** King Philip ’’ war, and commanded 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany. Afterwards, five of his direct de- 
scendants were commanders of the same 
company. Also he was trustee under the 
will of Madame Norton, through whom the 
Old South Church got*considerable prop- 
erty. Captain Savage’s first wife was Faith 
Hutchinson, daughter of that Anne Hutch- 
inson who was banished from Massachu- 
setts for heresy, and was killed in Con- 
necticut by the Indians. Anne Hutch- 
inson had fifteen children; after her 
banishment she bought the island of Aquid- 
neck from the Narragansett Indians for 
forty fathoms ot wampun; alsoshe founded 
the city of Portsmouth, N.H. Winthrop, in 
his diary, alludes to her as having brought 
from England *“‘two dangerous errors; the 
first, that the Holy Ghost dwells in.a 
justified person; second, that no sanctifica- 
tion can help to evidence to us our justifica- 
tion ’’—rather a tough sentence, it seems to 
the writer, to get over. Captain Savage was 
gathered to his father in 1680. 

** Toa stranger who visits this old habita- 
tion of the dead, beside the most frequented 
streets in the city, the feelings of reverence 
are at once awakened, and the strange look- 
ing old stones, with their quaint inscrip- 
tions, idealize the past, as, winding along 
among these hallowed relics, one reads the 
brief history of a spent life in the simple 
name and age of the lone tenant beneath 
each of them, cut with the sculptor’s chisel 
in the cold, gray slate.’’ 

One of the most noted objects in this 
*¢ city of the dead’ is a white marble mon- 
ument, erected to the memory of Col. 
Thomas Dawer, a venerable and useful 
citizen, who died at seventy-eight, in 1809. 
Not far away is the tomb of the Boston 
branch of the Pilgrim family of Winslow, 
and here lies buried the once beautiful 
Mary Chilton, who was the first woman who 
landed on Cape Cod from a boat from the 
Mayflower. She died in 1679. Her famous 
jump has been commemorated in the 
calendar for 1889 issued by the New 


England Mutual] Life Insurance Company | 


of Boston. Then there is the tomb of 
Thomas Brattle, a wealthy merchant, 
who died in 1683, whose son, Thomas, was 


thrown at them. Our stroll is ended for 
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Tea Party, and was made, by the Provincial 
Congress, surgeon-general, etc. He came to 
grief in November, 1775, when some cipher 
letters of his were intercepted and inter- 
preted by Elbridge Gerry, afterward Vice- 
President of the United States, and it was 
found that he had been for some time in 
treasonable correspondence with the enemy. 
He was found guilty of treason and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. Falling 
sick in prison, his sentence was mitigated. 
and he was allowed to leave the country. 
He perished at sea on a voyage to the West 
Indies. But his tomb remains to mark the 
spot where he would have lain had he been 
a true patriot. 

In a vault belonging to the Phillips family 
were deposited in 1688 the remains of Lady 
Andross, wife of that God-forsaken villain 
Sir Edmund Andross, who set up a claim to 
be Governor of Massachusetts Colony. 
Here lie, too, the remains of Gov. John 
Winthrop, his son and grandson, who were 
governors of Connecticut; Governor Shirley, 
John Davenport, the founder of New 
Haven, Ct.; and many others of more or 
less prominence in the early history of our 
country. 

Copp’s Hill was one of the three hills 
upon which Boston was said to have been 
set; it was originally called ‘* Windmill 
Hill’; then “Snow Hill,” and finally 
**Copp’s Hill,”? from a shoemaker named 
William Copp, who lived in the near 
vicinity, and it has borne that nameever 
since, and probably will till the day of 
doom. His family tomb, containing the 
bones of ‘hose who came after him, is in 
this quiet ground. At the battle of Bunker 
Hill, June 17, 1775, the British had a bat- 
tery of six guns on Copp’s Hill, and 
the British soldiers, it is said, used 
to make targets of the gravestones, many 
of which now bear the marks of bullets. 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, of famous memory, once claimed the 
ownership of part of the hill and paraded 
and drilled there once in the Revolution. 
After the British soldiery left Boston, the 
company made claim to it again (so says 
our old historian) by right of an old 
mortgage, which had run cut without re- 
demptivn of the land; but this was subse- 
quently discharged. 

There lie buried in this beautiful old grave- 
yard the remains of those celebrated men of 
early days—the Mathers— Drs. Increase, 
Samuel and Cotton, Edmund Hart, the 
builder of the frigate Constitution, or ‘ Old 
Ironsides ’’; the father and grandfather of 
Governor Hutchinson; Mrs. Mary Baker, a 
sister of the famous Paul Revere; Chief 
Justice Parker, and the Rev. Jesse Lee, 
the early preacher of Methodism in Boston, 
and of the Rev. Andrew Elliot, pastor of 
the New North Church, who was elected 
president of Harvard College, but declined 
to serve on account of his attachment to 
his flock. He used to keep a memorandum 
in an almanac every day of the year in 
which he received presents; thus in one 
day in January, 1748, ‘‘Gloves’’ are put 
down; then again “ Rings.”? At the buttum 
of the record the good man states how many 


wool, and how many were long or women’s 
gloves, intended, of course, for the parson’s 
wife. He had an occasional sale of these 
things, with the exception of those he dis- 
tributed in his own family,—not a smal) 
one, by the way, for he left eleven children. 
From a memento left on the fly leaf of an 
almanac it is ascertained that “it was u 
pleasant day, Sept. 15, 1778, when near four 
hundred couples and thirty-two carriages 
followed the remains of Dr. Andrew Elliot 
from his house upon the south side of his 
meeting house in Fore street, up Cross 
street, turough Black Horse lane to Corpse 
Hill.”’” How different the funeral of this 
godly man from “ ‘The Alderman’s Fuueral,”’ 
so beautifully told by Southey, and which 
we used to read at school in our boyish 
days! 

Do pray insist upon the younger readers 
of the BupGET, at least, the necassity of 
visiting this old landmark, this beautiful 
burial place of our forefathers, taat the 
memory ofthese old patriots may be kept 
green. And let some *‘ Old Mortality,” like 
unto him of Scott’s creation, continue to 
touch up the old headstones, that future 
generations may reverently bow the head 
and bend the knee as they pass by, bearing 
in mind those beautiful words of Sprague: 
** When Israel’s race from bondage fled, 

Signs from on high the wanderers led: 

But here—Heaven hung no symbol here, 

Their steps to guide, their souls to cheer; 

They saw, through sorrow’s lengthening night, 
Nought but the fagot’s guilty light. 

The cloud they gazed at was the smoke 

That round their murdered brethren broke. 
Nor power above, nor power below, 

Susta ned them in their hour of woe. 

A fearful path they trod, 
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And dared a fearful doom, 

To build an altar to their God 

And find a quiet tomb.” 
There was atime when the Southenders 
and the Northenders were as belligerent as 
the English and French in Nelson’s time, 
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sheep, also 15,188 our pine ~ ; . a yn Vineland, fancy sweet................... 3 00@3 50| find that the result of the police inquiries is 
— 1662 sheep; trom Newport News, Green Vegetables. that obtaining a living by pawning these 
— ghesee M@uctnes. Artichokes, P bu............-..-.-.---0-+ 1 00@1 25 | 800ds for more than has been pald for 
k up to Saturday. The | Beets: new, # doz.-bunches............2 50@2 75 | them Is a practice which quite extensively pre- 
A good business week up ° Beets, P DU.......-.-----.------ 2-222 2ees 25a@0 | vails. Thereisalsoan added refinement, which 
arrivals were heavy from the West, and some | Cabbage, native, P bbl ......-............ 40@85 +! increases our respect for the intellect,though not 
from Maine and New Hampshire, with a good | Carrots, P bu... ...-...--...-.+--------++- 50@ 60 for the morals of the mosker. It seems that it is 
run of nearby horses, the latter not especially | Beet greens, P box...........-.--------- 75@1 25 . 
of Parsnips, @ bu. ............... ciate laiielar na 65385 | not professional to be contented with the. profit 
desirable. Good Western horses are costing | Lettuce, P doz..................---.---.-- 65@, to be made out of the pawnbroker. There must 
higher and command prices at a range of $100@ | Celery, Boston market .........-.-...--.- 2 75@3 50 | be another turn inthe transaction besides that. 
300, as to size and quality, mostly at $125@200. | Kale, p bbl.--......--.........-------+---- 25@75 | | The mosker, therefore, who is really at the head 
At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable, had in 3 express | S'ing beans p crate... ....-.-.-.---..-. 1 £0@4 00 . ‘ J 
AUL. H. y ’ Spinach, native, P bu................--.-. 100@2 00 | of his profession, first pawns for 10s. that for 
carloads of Ohio horses for business that cost | Tomatoes, P tb......-...-....-.2---------- 35@45 | which he has given 5s.,then sells the ticket to 
stronger prices, at $150@275; also sales of horses | Peas, # crate..............---------- ----5 00@6 00 | somebody else for 15s., alleging that the pledge is 
at $50@140. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale | Cress, P doz. ---.-.......-... 60290 | an unequaled bargain which is really worth 208 
table, 3 catloads, also horses from Maine and | Cucumbers, hothouse, each _ = “4 - e 
stable, 3 carloads, Onions, Natives, P bbl -1 00¢1 25 | and which only the avarice and obduracy of the 
New Hampshire for driving purposes; a good ¥ ork State, p oe 00 | pawnbroker drove him to part with at the ridicu- 
trade in big horses. At Moses Colman & Son’s “ bu box ......... - 40@50 lous figure marked on the ticket. 
sale stable, a good week’s business, with free | Peppers. § a een ‘To - 
sales for medium grades, at $100@150 largely; Paraley P bn PERO AE ER 2 00 NESTS FOR SITTERS 
also horses at private sale, for drive, $150@250.| Rhubarb, P th........-.....---------- .-- 8&@12} Th 1 troubl 1 “sf th 
At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, sold 7 car- | Radishes, P d0Z............-----.-------- 40450 ese give less trouble early in the season. 
loads; a good trade week. Sales mostly at | Squash, Hubbard, Pton..............-. 00@40 00 | The main points are to keep out the rats and to 
paper 200 Turns [7 4 $-bbl. bskt.......... 1 ae 00 | keep the eggs warm and unbroken. It is better 
es urnips, flat, P box.........------------- @ t th i t- f 
Union Yards, Watertown. Turnips, old yellow, P Dbbl....-..-.--.-.- 75@1 25 “ ee cn ine eae arg peaegy diw: 
5a " Mushrooms, hative, P tb................. 75a1 P : oxes 
Tuesday—The yards invested with 500 head of | wint................ wec..--.. 2. eee e eee ul nailed to the wall of the coop will usually be safe. 


Western cattle that went direct to the abattoir 
for slaughter. Arrivals of 19 cars of Western 
sheep and 5do. of cattle that went to the New 
England Works, beside stock from Vermont and 
Massachusetts. The market for beef cattle 
steady on best grades, while low grades are in 
light demand. The movement somewhat slow 
for beet stock. O.H. Forbush had in 22 head of 
cattle of various qualities, and sold as to quality. 
J. A. Hathaway, 20 steers, av. 1500 ths, at 54c; 20 
do., Of 1400 ths, at 5e; 25 do., of 1300 ths, at 4}c; 15 
do., of 1200 ths, at 4$e. 
Milch Cows. 

Several lots landed at different points; 25 by 
W. E. Hayden sent to Winchester by permit. A 
lot leftat Waltham by J. Keenan. 

Fat Hogs. 

Western Le higher at 7}@73e, l. w. 

at Ga M%e, d. w. 
Sheep Heuses. 

Still a light run from the West. Cost too high 
tor the butchers to handie to any extent here; an 
advance of $e from last week, especially on 
Western. The cost of Western sheep landed 
here, $4.304256.55 p 100 Ibs, and lambs $5.30@7.80 
b 100 Ibs. The uproad flock, being of lighter 
Weight and not of as good quality, at less range in 
price 


Local hogs 


Veal Calves. 

Market prices steady, with moderate supply. 
The range mostly at 6@7se, as toquality. Various 
lots arrived at abattoir and sold at the above 
raze. Among the arrivals some by O. H. For- 
ush of mixed quality. 

Live Poultry. 
Steady sales, at 124@13¢ P thifor mixed lots. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 

_Maine—Foss & Chapman, 44; S. E. Wood, 2; 
Farmington Live Stock Company, 95. 

Vermont—J. S$. Henry, 98; balance via F. R. R., 

150: via Nashua, 200. 
,. litssachusetts—J. S. Henry, 68; O. H. Forbush, 
+) W. E. Hayden, 22; C. A. Wait, 6; F. L. Crome, 
'; I). Simonds, 3; scattering, 25; H. A. Gilmore, 
‘1. A. Wheeler, 3. 

New York—J. Keenan, 40. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

Stock at yards: 320 cattle, 17,443 swine, 260 
vaives, 14) horses. From West, 184 cattle, :17,100 
nga 440 horses. Maine, 52 cattle, 270 hogs, 

* Caives. Massachusetts, 84 cattle, 73 hogs, 119 


I u ‘y—The stock came in at intervals dur- 
ig veek. J. A. Hathaway is killing some 
‘cl of cattle for home and foreign trade. 8. 
d. J.J. Kelley and the Jews had arriv} 
“a f ‘laughter. Good Western cattle cost 
“early prices, The best cost 54c, 1. w. Light- 
‘lle selling from $1.75@3.75 P 100 ths, 
~to quality. L. Stetson sold 8 cows, 975 
H. A. Gilmore sold Bologna stock at 
eral loads of Eastern stock arrived, 
Of Cattle, hogs and calves. 
Veal Caives. 
‘in and Kable to be for afew weeks 
B "rices are very well sustained and 
* range of last week, selling mostly at 
' |) th, some at 7ie, and some slim young 
'to6c. A lot of 40 calves, by Foss & 
ay ol 120 tbs, at 6§c; 5 calves, by E. Slat- 
ya H. A. Gilmore, 21 slim calves, 6c. O. 
Sold at 6@7he P tb, as to quality. 
Fast Hegs. 
via B. & A.R.R. 17,100, besides 343 
other sources in New England. Val- 
“ier from last week’s quotations. 
Late Arrivals. 
‘\Y—Moderate sales for slim kind of 
_ + arrivals were not heavy. Cattle 
the 1. *m to be posted as regards prices for 
vay ‘tades. The demand good for hogs 
|...» Wherever they can be found. J. P. 
in with 60 odd inice hogs, offered 9}c, d. 
‘. “aiKer had 10 common to fair cattle to 


— <illed on commission. J. 8. Henry, 12 
age: tbs, to kill on commission by S. 8. 
atze:» |, .: H. Forbush sold 5 calves, of 132 tbs, 
Stall jor... ot DS, at 6ke; 2 at Be; sold cattle in 
Ab hears «tr BC, 3C, $2.40@2.60 P 100 tbs, also 
COWs at .. 4? Of 710@1050 tbs. R. Connors sold 18 


lown, as to quality, of 700@1100 tbs. 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 


oe Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Chickens aud Eastern— 
















Apples, common, P bbl.......---...---- 75@1 
“  Baldwin.......... se wgingecatesea Wal 
" “fancy Maine .........-... T5@2 


1 
pee | ee eee 2 
S 1 


Spy 
Florida Oranges— 







Choice bright, P box..-.........--...-- 4 00@5 

Common, P bOxX......--..-.-----------2 10@3 
pin pe 

Florida smooth Cayenne, ® box....-. 3 50@4 
Strawberries— 

Florida refrigerator, choice, P qt ..-... 40@40 
Florida refrigerator, com. to good .... 15@25 
Cranberries. 

Cape, choice dark..........-----.------ 12 00@14 90 
Cape, common to good.........-.----.--- 9 00@11 00 
Cape, P box......-.-.--.----- seceeeee eee 2 50@3 50 
Hides and Pelta. 

Steers and cows, all weights......-.....-- 6a 6} 
UB ni nnoswicndvenc wt esten satenee cies rase<6 6a6. 
Aides, south, light green salted........-. Tya7 

We 5 eS 13k@144 

- 8 | OE NL eo cated ce ronewewe’ at 

7 buff, in west..........-.... -- Ste 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.... - - %a@l 60 

“over weights, each.. -1 80@2 20 
Deacon and dairy skins... 65@75 
Lambskins each, country. 35@50) 
Country Pelts, each......-. -- 40@85 

Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice....-.-.-.-------.----- 6@7h 
Evaporated, fair to prime. ......--------- 5@ 
Sun-dried, as to quality..............-.-. 3@4 


Grass Seeds. 


Timcthy, # bu.,Western,good to choice.2 10@2 40 
OO ONG is stic 4nd etn wg. BSD 2 25a2 36 

















Clover, BD ..2.0.0. cnseecs sc cusccc ccccvene 12.@13 
Red Top, Western, P 50 tb sack......-..-. 1 65@3 25 
Be ‘ancy recleaned, P tb...-.--. - 9a 
Orchard, P bu ...-..--.--:.-- -2 20@2 30 

White Clover, P tb........--..------------ 20@) 

Hungarian, Pp bu -1 70@1 75 

MAIR PD ons oon on -wysp sass anennscee 12@ 

Blue Grass,P bu.....-.-.-------..-------- 1 65@1 75 

Beans. 

Pea, marrow...-....---------------- -----2 25@2 30 

Pea screened....-....-. -- .2 10a@2 20 

Pea seconds.........-- 1 90@2 00 

Pea foreign .........-----.-- .2 10@2 20 

Mediums, choice hand-picked . --2 20a 

Mediums, screened......----------------- 2 10@2 26 

Mediums, foreign..-.---..-.--------------- 2 00.@2 10 

Lellow eyes, extra......------------------ 2 75q@2 80 

Yellow eyes, seconds.......---.---------- 2 50@2 75 

Red Kidney ...........-.-.--.2- cee eeeeeee 2 90@3 00 

Lima beats dried, P tbh......-.-.--------- 8@ 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay, No.1, ton..... -.-.....-------- 17 00@18 00 
ay, Lid 2 4 4 scipiaatin dl manana dancin 14 16 00 
2 tases dukoieanmdenan 12 00@14 00 
- fine choice..............------ 12 13 
fs clover mixed P ton..........- 12 13 00 
z¢ clover, ® ton......--.-------- 12 00@12 50 
2 swale, p ton.... ......------.- 9 00@10 00 

Straw, prime rye......---.-------------- 14 00@15 00 

Straw, Oat, per ton.........-----.------- 8 9 50 

Straw, tangled rye........-.------------ 10 00@11 90 

FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Flexr.—The market is quiet. 
Spring patents, $4 15@4 45. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 50. 

inter patents, $3 8@4 00. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@3 85. 

Corn Meal.—$1 06@108 P bag, and $250@ 
255 P bbl; granulated, 3 00@3 25 P bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $2 85@4 00 P bbi. 
Oat Meal.—Firm at $435@460 P bbl. for 
rolled and $4 75@500 for cut and grouna. 

Bye Flour.—The market is steady at $2 95@ 
3 50 P bbl. 

Cern.—Demand quiet, prices lower. 

Steamer, yellow, 53c 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 53c. 

No. 3, yellow, 52}c. 

Oats.—Demand steady, supplies moderate. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 474c. 


No. 2 clipped, white, 44c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 434c. 

Millfeed.—Firm. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $20 25. 

Winter wheat middlin , sacks, $18 50@23 00. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $18 18 50. F 

Spring wheat middlin , Sacks, $18 50@23 00. 
ttonseed meal for shipment, $26 50. 


Linseed, $26 50. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 0@60c. 
Bye.—$2.90@3.50 P bbl, 63c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 














Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan ..... -----19@20 
ee “e oe Ohio pica beedeheue onl Wa ® 
oe “ ood RE ES ss al 
i “ 4 lood EPEAT DBR so 
6 “od blood r ip ena te Ae 

Fine delaine, Ohio...........-- josbeceteon - -33§@9 

* g Mich. X, 1 and 2.............26@28 

Pulled wools, scoured..... daieiool oii lined ---32@ 

American mohair ..........------ SES ----22G 








SCRATCHES.—S. S. O., Genesee County, N.Y.: 


Batter. 
NoTE—Assorted sizes quo! 
30, 00 ib. tubs only: quoted below include 2¢ 
Croamery, extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............... 27427 
Northern XN. oa large ~> haga Secuan” oa a 
.¥., DES ++ 27 
estern, large ash tubs................. 27 





Be 
w 
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is, choice . acid; wipe and rub in glycerine. 
** fair to good........ Z of the mud until well. ; 
oc pee pnw --160@1 75|. Grapes OF MARKET CATTLE.—W. L., Wash- 
wads, P done” 102------------~-100@1 50 | ington County, -Me.:- The quotations for live 
estern dry packed.” serewenses -- 500@3 50 | stock at New York are, according to 
UNMD seen oc se cree ees ~ |- quality and adaptation. The higher grades called 
ms, good to mony popes phen 14@19 | extra, prime, choice, good, ranking in the order 
Fowls, good to choloe.----77.---.--77 tai | S1¥eh. are not necessarily ranked by weight, but 
ld can woah vane occ SHES: ACLS OE. more according to bulld and fatness, so that they 
pts March 24, were 171 packages. will cut up well, giving as little waste as possible, 
: Liye Poultry. and the largest per cent. of choice cuts. Stock- 
Fowls P th.............. pis ia ay se ae ee ee t9hgie ers and feeders are lean or immature cattle, in- 
Roosters P tb............ Ribas oc ven siti cluding steers, heifers, bulls; mostly sold to be 
ven Game. fattened for market. 
Pe hands ey ERE pa Ege © 2 50| DISTILLER’s GRAIN.—C. U. W., Worcester 
ToUsS! pineal ar tade PAUP -------------- 1 75@2 00 | County, Mass.: The tood Bow describe 1s a by- 
ducks, P pair— ~~ 7-77" 25a product of whiskey and alcohol distilleries. It is 
50 | not the same as dried malt sprouts and brewer’s 
2 Sepals wate: 150 | grain, but a heavier and richer product some- 
a... pes what like gluten feed. Itis not so rich as cot- 
—. tonseed meal, but is safer and more bulky, and 





Put on tbe hen at night, give her a lot of nest 
eggs and cover the box with a piece of bagging. 
After April the nest should be on the ground or 
In an airy cellar. 
PLANT SOME SWEET PEAS. 
If only one flowering plant is grown the one to 
cho se is the sweet pea. It is easily grown, 
gives plenty of flowers for a long time, and is as 
gay and cheerful as a flock Of humming birds. 
Sow as early as common peas and treat in the 
same way, except that wire netting is more neat 
and satisfactory than brush. It brush is used, 
sow the seed in small clumps and set the brush 
around it, growing half a dozen plants to the 
clump. With mixed varieties this plan gives a 
beautiful effect. 
‘ ASPARAGUS FROM:SEED. 
By starting with rooted plants a year is gained: 
But with some farmers a little money counts 
more than a great deal of time, and rather than 
pay a couple of dollars for the roo: they will go 
without. Sow seed early in spring, ina bed by 
itself, making the ground rich, but avoiding 
weedy manure, Keep down the weeds, and 
transplant the asparagus the following year, 
setting them a good distance apart and deep 
enough so that harrows and cultivators can be 
run over the surface. Salt is of no use, but 
nitrate of sodais one of the best chemical ma- 
nures. 
PREVENTING FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 
Frequent outbreaks of the cattle epidemic have 
occurred in Germany, and more experience has 
been gained than in most other sections. A 
recent authority believes that the most important 
operations are immediate removal of affected 
animals, and nutritious dieting of animals which 
have been exposed. For the purpose of prevent- 
ing the disease itis urged that susceptible ani- 
mals be rendered as resistant as possible by 
keeping them in a healthy and well nourished 
condition, and that the virus ot foot and uth 
disease be kept attenuated or be destroyed by 
abundance of fresh air and direct sunlight. In 
other words, well-fed cows in a sunny, airy stable 
are less likely to take the disease, or, for that 
matter, any other disease. 
KEEPING EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
Just how long eggs may safely be kept before 
setting isnot known. Careful experiments along 
this line are needed. Last spring eggs kept 
five weeks seemed to hatch as well as those 
which were fresh laid. How much longer they 
would have kept is uncertain. Probably five or 
six weeks is close to the limit. These eggs were 
kept in acool room in March and April and were 
notturned. Thedaily turning often advised and 
for which patent racks and cases have been 
devised is not strictly necessary. But old eggs and 
fresh eggs should not be mixed in the same set- 
ting, as the term of hatching will be uneven. The 
length and manner of keeping eggs for hatching 
is of importance at this season. If March eggs 
are fertile there is no reason why they should not 
be saved until hens enough can be had to start 
a number of them at once. 
BUYING HAY FOR COWS. 


The mows are getting low this month, and with 
some of them the floor will soon bein sight. It 
1s poor policy to scrimp the cows, losing more in 
milk than will be saved in hay. Fortunately in 
the year of high prices for hay it is possible to 
buy something a good deal cheaper than the top 
grades, which will make the best of cattle feed. 
Clover, alfalfa’ and clover mixed are all three 
good values for the prices which they bring in 
wholesale markets. One leading Massachusetts 
dairyman buys alfalfa hay in carload lois. 
It comes well cured, bright, clean and fragrant 
and he finds it far better for milk production 
than the best timothy, but costing one-third less. 
Much of the clover hay is poorly cured this year, 
but with care it may be fed to farm horses as well 
as cows with good results. It is so likely, however, 
to reach the horses in a dusty condition that it is 
safer to give it all to the cows. In general, the 
more clover in the hay bought, the better value 
for cattle. 

FEEDING SEPARATOR MILK. 
Somebody writes to complain of the effect of 
separator milk on young calves, causing scours 
or indigestion. The trouble was not with the 
milk but its condition. Being heated at the 
creamery and remaining warm for several hours 
it quickly sours, and sour milk produces trouble 
sooner or fater, besides which, the calf will not 
drink enough of the bad-tasting stuff to keep him 


heels. Wash the sore places twice a day with & 
carbolic 


therefore preferred by some. One milk producer 
reports that he thinks it too costly for the results 
produced, and will buy no more, while others 
consider it the best milk producer they can use 
iu fairly large quantities. Tests at the Massa- 
chusetts station show that six cows given four 
pounds a day returned 4338 pounds of milk in 
four weeks, while onthe same weight of gluten 
feed they returned 4079 pounds of milk, which is a 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 


ARE SO MUCH BETTER THAN 


OTHER GREAM SEPARATORS 
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rienced would-be competitor. 






could attempt. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 
STODDARD MFG. Co. 
Rutland, Vt. 


BECAUSE—They are constructed under many all- 
important patents, which cannot be used by any other manu- 
facturer and which enable De Laval machines to skim cleaner 
and produce a more even and more thoroughly churnable 
cream than is otherwise possible, at much less speed and 
wear and with much greater oun of operation. 

BECAUSE — The De Laval makers have ever been 
first. and foremost in the manufacture of Cream Separators 
throughout the world —have ever led where others follow— 
their factories being among the finest machine shops in the 
world and their knowledge of Cream Separators far greater 


and more thorough than that of any comparatively inexpe- 


BECAUSE — The one purpose of the De Laval makers 
has ever been the production of the very best Cream Sepa- 
rator possible regardless of cost, instead of that mistaken 
“cheapness” which is the only basis upon which any would-be 
competitor can even make pretence of seeking a market. 

BECAUSE — The vastly greater sale of De Laval 
machines—ten times all others combined—enables the De 
Laval makers to do these things and much more in the pro- 


duction of the perfect Cream Separator that no one else 


A De Laval catalogue ‘explaining in detail the facts here 


set forth may be had for the asking. 


The DeLaval SeparatorCo. 


} 








GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET 
New York. 















be fed warm. Big feeds of cold milk ruin a 
ealf’s digestion. If the milk is put in a cool 
place in a pail that is washed clean every day, it 
will usually keep sweet till the second feeding. 
If only slightly acid, its taste can be restored by 
adding a teaspoonful of cooking soda to the 
gallon. Separator milk is as good as any milk 
with the cream taken out, but to fatten veal 
calves a little flour or some other starchy food 
must be added, and the milk must be warm and 
sweet. Owners of separators have an advantage 
here, being able to feed the milk fresh from the 
machine. : 


> 
>> 


Heavy Milking Ayrshires. 

I have recently received the report of the 
official milking tests of Ayrshire cuws in 
Scotland for the year 1902, and have selected 
the five giving the highest record for butter, 
also the five giving the highest record in the 
hcme dairy test in the States for the year 
1902, a- comparison of which is of interest, 
all being official and supposed to be among 
the best of the breed in either country. 

The natural conditions in Scotland are 
more favorable for a large dairy yield from 
the same cows than in America, on account 
of the more uniform moisture in Scotland, 
and its consequent succulence of pasturage. 
The record inboth countries shows a good 
degree of uniformity and a good class of 
dairy cows. 

As the names of the individual cows in 
Scotland were not given, but their owners 
instead, I have adopted a uniform method. 
The report is tor two consecutive milkings. 





SCOTCH. 
Lbs. of Percent.  But- 
Owners milk. butter fat. ter. 
William Winter, 60 3.87 2.73 
James Littlejohn, 52 3.50 2.11 
W.C. Alexander, 30 5.92 2.05 
W.C. Alexander, 45 4.47 2.03 
A. Gemmil, 46 3.30 1.76 
Average, 46 2.13 
AMERICAN. 
C. M. Winslow & Son, 51 3 20 2.26 
L S. Drew, 42 4.60 2.25 
Howard Cook, 46 4.00 2.14 
George H. Yeaton, 42 4.50 2.10 
W. V. Probasco 47 3.80 2.08 
Average, 2.16 


45 
C. M. WINSLow, Secretary. 
Brandon, Vt. 
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Sowing Seeds of Hardy Perennials. 


It is seldom amateurs makea success of 
raising hardy perennials from seed, unless 
they are exceptionally enthusiastic. The 
reason is, it usually takes two years for the 
majority of the perennials to flower, and by 
that time many things happen to cause them 
to lose interest in the plants, and so they 
are lost. 

For those only having small gardens, it is 
by far the better way to buy from the nurs- 
ery plants ready to flower, than attempt to 
raise them from seed. But when the 
garden and groundsare large enough, and 
facilities such as a greenhouse or frames 
are at command, it is real interesting work, 
and pays a hundredfold for the patience and 
‘care bestowed upon them. 

Many of our old-time favorites, such as 
hollyhocks, hibiscus, columbine, and other 
deep-rooted sorts, often sow their own 
seeds and, owing to their deep-rooting 
nature, take care of themselves. Occa- 
sionally the shallow-rooted ones, when the 
conditions are favorable, will grow from 
seed, and come to maturity uncared four. 
The choicer kinds of alpine, however, must 
have persistent attention to be productive 
of good results. Where the collection is 
large, the knowledge must Le wide and 
various, owing tothe fact that a good col- 
lection of perennials is gleaned from every 
part of the temperate world, with its varied 
conditions. 





growing at full speed. The milk should be fed 





Traveling inicy slush and mud will sometimes 





*hoice roasting Lents beads ee 18@ 


produce a skin disease about the hind legs and 


as soon as it comes from the creamery and should 


many cases special consideration as to the 
needs of individual kind is necessary to 
produce good results. 

pring is the better timeto suw the gen- 
eral run of perennials, but some kinds must 
be planted as soon as ripe in the fall, al- 
though they do not germinate until the 
following spring. 

Many perennials, such as the delphin- 
iums, Iceland poppies, arabis, hibiscus, 
and native asters, will flower the first year 
from seed, if sown early enough, but, of 
course, the quantity of bloom they produce 
the first is not to be compared with what 
they will produce the second year. 

A small percentage of hollyhocks, Orien- 
tal poppies, pyrethrum and lobelia will 
sometimes flower, but only when the condi- 
tions are very favorable. 

Others, again, such as columbines and 
campanulas, scarcely ever shuw signs of 
bloom the first year, even if sown in the 
greenhouse in January.—Floral Li e. 
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Caustic Baleam Cured Fistula, Pell- 
Evil and Spavin. 


MOWERSVILLE, PA., July 4, 1992. 
The Lawrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 

I have been using Gombault’s Caustic Balsam 
for a number of years past, treating fistula and 
poll-evil. Have cured quite anumber of horses. 
Some six years ago cured an old mare of spavin 
that was so lame she went hopping along with 
the spavined foot scarcely touching the ground. 
Had begun to think lier leg was broken, but I 
applied Caustic Balsam as per directions in 
pamphlet, and after one or two weeks treatment 
she became sound and well again, and has re- 
mained so ever since. A. W. BRECHBIEL. 








Water Lifting. 


We have but to know your needs to give you 
ighest service in 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 


All kinds for all (including Spray Pumps) 
with pipe and hose —— m power 
us it and esti 

















Eighty acres of land, mostly tillage. New 
house, of seven rooms, large barn and out- 
buildings, all in good repair. Good well of 
water. Near churches, schools and markets. 
Address MBS. C. B. COFFIN, 
Spotswood, Nantucket, Mass. 


















POTATO 


‘$2.50 
a Bol. 

Rone en oat 

dire 


See 
Giant ver, etc., upon peer ee pes 
EED OO. Wi, 


SOHN A. SALZERS Cresse, 











General rules may be laid down for the 
sowing and care of the young plants, but in 





































Let Us Thresh the 
Matter Out 


No Potash—No Fruit 
No Phosphoric Acid—No Seeds 
.|No Nitrogen—No Leaves 


These three 
things must 
be supplied 
to your soil. 


-Write to us 
and we will 
send you 
some books 
giving the 
gist of the whole matter. 












































GERMAN KALI WORKS 
98 Nassau 8t., New York 
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The Care Taken 


In the manofacture of every foot of Page Fence 
must be appreciated by users. Our trade is growing. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICK. 


SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDER 


The only practical Calf Feeder. The only 
sensible method of raising calves. No more 
“teaching thecalf todrink.” diges- 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 
the calf, whether intended for the dairy or for 
: veal. iceof Feeder, $1 60, postpaid. Agents 

wanted. Buoklet free. Mention this paper. 
a MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., ¢ 
Dept. 1. Clinton. Iowa. 

















FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 
Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
oe hens Situation Went There is charge of 


one cent per word 0 including name, add or 
| — No phe er oo accompany the 











TRAWBERRY and Pea checks $1 per thousand 
3° postpaid. W. BUNTING, Prin er, Bishopville, 





can as foreman on farm ; twenty years experience. 


Pecan ast wante d by married, middle-aged Ameri- 
o — epee references. §273 Hale Street, Beverly, 








ORTHERN-GROWN Seed Potatoes—Pure, sound 

and vigorous. at low prices. Lllustrated catalog. 

Sixty popular varieties FREE. A. G. ALDRIDGE, 
Fishers, N. Y. 





A FEW first-class Managers and Foremen. No farm 

hands. Best of references. No charges to employ- 
ers. Save time by writing. The SCIENCE AGENCY, 
Durham, N. H. 





a fo foreman of a hares milk or 
rden farm; 15 years experience; r je 
BOX 450, Tilton, N. H ° bl stall 


OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
a winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50. 
ame and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, Byron, O. 





OR SALE —A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and per oly. reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





ANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
Red Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 


OR SALE—Three coaches, good as new. Will sell 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 








OR SALE OR TRADF—An English Shire stallion, 
coming three years old; a good one. W.H. 
ONES, Quimby, Ia., R. D. No. 1. 


Wamnustne a fast pacer for the free-for-all class; 
07. 
r 








must be able to go three times in 2.06 or 2. 
ess EARNEST MADDOX, Ellensburg, Wash. 





old. Prices, $150 to $300. Dr. M. M. M 


OR SALE—Five black jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
qoare d - Me- 
O LL, Viacennes, Ind. 





four others better than 2.30. Took him ona debt. 
— sellcheap. GEORGE SPURRIER, Morristown, 
nd. 


For SALE-—Stallion, sire of one 2.12 performer and 





For SATl.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex- 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools. 
Would work as foreman on gentleman’s farm 
G C. CREIGHTON, Pratts, N. H. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all personsinterested in the estate of GEORGE 
O. BARRELL, late of York, in the County of 
York and State of Maine, deceased, or in the 
personal property hereinafter described, and 
to the Treasurer and Receiver General of said 
Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, George Manent, appointed ad- 
ministrator of the estate of said deceased, 

by the Probate Court for the County of York, in 
the State of Maine, bas presented to said Court 
his petition, representing that as such adminis- 
trator he is entitled to certain personal property 
situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 2 shares 

Boston & Albany R. R. stock and 2 shares 

Conn. & P-ssumpsic Prefd. stock, and praying 

that he may be licensed to receive or to sell. b 

public or private sale on such terms and to suc 

person ur persons as he shall think fit—or other- 

— to aispose of, and to transfer and convey such 

shares. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the seventh day of April, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

granted. And said petitioner is ordered to serve 

this citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
MARTHA A. EASTON, late of Somerville, 

in said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a tition has been presented to 

, said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Annie 

8. Sherwood, of Somerville, in the County of 

Middlesex, without ving a surety on her bond. 
You are hereb to appear at a Probate 
Y to be held at Cambridge, in said Coun 

of Middlesex, on the seventh day of April, A. D. 

1903, at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

cause, if any you have, whythe same should not 


‘fnd the’ petitioner is hereby directed to give 
publishing this cita - 





once in each week, for successive weeks, ip 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & new 
published in the ublication to be 
one day, at least, before said 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Ji of said Court, this fourth day of March 
year one hundred and 


housand_ nine 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our. Domes. 


The Workbox. 
ICE WOOL SHAWL. 

Procure 6 skeins of ice wool. A large 
bone hook. Use the single crochet stitch, 
picking up the back loop and the one 
directly under that, and work very loosely. 
Begin with a chain of 4, join round. Make 
3 single crochet in each of the 4 chain (12 
stitches); this forms the 4 corners of the 
square. 

Make 2 stitches plain, and widen 3 in the 
middle stitch of the 3 in the former row, 2 
stitches, widen 3, etc. Continue in this 
way, always widening 3 in the middle stitch 
of each corner for about 40 rows. 

To work the border—Chain 2 (*), thread 
over 5 times (put it over the needle and one 
finger), pull your needle through and make 
2 more chain and fasten into third stitch on 
the square. Chain 2.and repeat from (*). 
Continue all around square, making 2 rings 
into each corner. Chain 3 and catch the 
loops or rings with a short stitch, chain 3 to 
the next ring, and so on to the end of the 
ow. 

: Chain 5 and fasten into the middie of the 
3 chain in former row, chain 5 and fasten 
into next 3,and soon. Do this for4 rows. 
Repeat row of rings. Then make 3 more 
rows of loops of 5 chain each, as above. 

THE LACE EDGE. 


Make 1 ring into the centre of first 5 
chain (*), chain 2, shell of 4 treble into cen- 
tre of next 5chain, 2 chain and 1 ring into 
the centre of the next 5 chain, and repeat 
from (*). Make 6 or7 rows as above, and 
finish with 5 chain, 1 shell of 6 treble, 5 chain, 
and fasten into ring, 5 chain, shell of 6 
treble, 5 chain, and so on around the shawl. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
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Training Children. 


1 had the privilege of being present at one 
lecture on the training of children, and 
among all the good things which I heard on 
the occasion I will quote the following, 
which may be of great use: 

1. Never thresten children with punish- 
ments you may not be able or inclined to 
carry out. Don’t let your “yea ”” mean 
“ nay,” nor your ty nay 99 6 yea.” You must 
never be fickle or wavering in your dealing 





cream, adding a pinch of salt. 
gelatine to the fruit which has been pressed 
through the sieve, and put 
wixture willcool. Stir, and when it begins 
to thicken, add the whipped cream. Stir 
from the bottom toward the top, until when 
a spoonful is turned on top it some- 
what keeps its shape. This shows 
that the cream is sufficiently solid to 
keep together, and not separate into fruit 
juice and cream, moulded in layers. When 
a part of the cream is whipped anda part 
used without whipping, the latter should 
be scalded and the sugar added to that. It 
is possible to make delicious creams with 
part milk and eggs and part cream, solidi- 
fied with the gelatine. Any one with in- 
genuity should be able to vary these to suit 
themselves and the exigencies of the larder. 
In this way, small amounts of fruit, jelly, 
ete., may be utilized.—New York Tribune. 
4 





Congenital Dislocation of the Hip. 

No one knows why a child should be born 
with the hip out of joint; yet, as has been 
strikingly shown during the recent visit to 
this country of Dr. Lorenz, the Vienna 
specialist, in the treatment of that deform- 
ity, a great many are so born. One might 
suppose that it wasthe result of an accident 
to the tender frame of the infant, but that 
this cannot be the reason is shown by the 
curious fact that of every hundred children 
80 aftlicted, between eighty and ninety are 
girls. It seems to run in families some- 
times, or it may be hereditary, and mother 
and daughter both be lamed by it. Onehip 
only may be dislocated, or, less commonly, 
both are out of joint. 

The hip is what is called a ball-and- 
socket joint, the round head of the thigh- 
bone fitting in a sccket hollowed out of the 
hip-bone, and stili further deepened by a 
rim of cartilage. This arrangement gives a 
very strong joint, yet one that is capable of 
motion in every direction. There are also 
several strong fibrous ligaments that encom- 
pass the joint, which prevent extremes of 
movement and reduce the liability of dislo- 
cation from ordinary injuries. 

In cases of congenital dislocation the head 
of the thigh-bone lies outside of the socket, 





with them, but always firm, just and reli- 
able, though kind and indulgent. Don’t 
punish them and then regret it and after- | 
ward fondle them, as if to ask for their par- 
don. If you do, you will run the risk of | 
having your child say to you: “Ah, you) 
see, mamma, you are sorry for what you | 
have done. Instead of scolding me, I think | 
you ought to thank God for giving me to | 

ou!” 
. 2. Don’t make mountains of molehills or | 
be constantly down upon children for little | 
breaches of every-day discipline; don’t be | 
fidgety and fussy. Never offer them a piece | 
of candy, a bun oran orange as a reward | 
for virtues, or as a bribe to cease being | 
naughty. 

Then came a few pieces of advice ‘ofa, 
higher order, and which I thought were | 
sound in their philosophy. Among these I | 
cull the following : 

1. Do not expect your children to become 
a joy to you in your old ageif you have} 
failed to be a joy to them in their early life | 
and training. Do not expect them to sup- | 
port you when you are old. You had a fair | 
start of them in life and you should be able | 
to provide for yourself. They will very | 
likely have families of theirown. Children | 
are often sadly thrown back through having | 
to look after parents, who had they taken | 
time by the forelock, would have been ableto | 
look after themselves and to have given their | 
children a nudge onward into the bargain. | 
For that matter, never have to be grateful | 
to your children, except for the happiness 
they may procure you by their affection and | 
the successes which they meet with in life, | 
thanks to the education, money, advice and | 
what not which you may have given to| 
them. 

2. Don’t let your vanity cheat you into the 
belief that your children are wonders and 
exceptional phenomena, and that nature’s 
ordinary rules are not applicable to them. 

In the nursery lecture on baby culture I 
retained two or three pieces of advice which 
seemed to me remarkably good, although 
my ignorance would not have enabled me to 
give them. Young mothers, please listen: 

1. Don’t squeeze your baby’s head. 

2. Never allow your child to go to bed in 
a bad temper. 

3. Never encourage it to gaze into the 
fire, and never tell it ghost stories, at night 
especially. 

4. Do not allow a rocking horse before 
the age of five. 

5. Never startle a child by sudden shrieks 
or any other noises. 

6. In fact, quiet and diet will be the mak- 
ing of a child strong in mind and body. 

I could fill a whole page with all the good 
things I heard on the occasion of my visit 
to that useful school. 

Maybe, one day such schools will be 
started in other countries. I recommend 
this t» the women’s righters of the United 
States.— Exchange. 


> 





Bavarian Creams. 

‘* Bavarian creams are wholesome, easily 
made and most easily varied. The propor- 
tions usually remain the same; that is, half 
a box of gelatine will solidify one quart of 
liquid, this being all cream, or part cream 
and part milk, or part cream and part fruit 
juice. The amount of sugar depends upon the 
otber materials used, as the sugar will be less 
fora peach Bavarian cream than for one made 
of coffee. The method of putting together 
is simple and easy. The gelatine should be 
covered with cold water, in the same propor- 
tion ; that is, for half a box of gelatine take 
one-half cup of cold water; for one-fourth 
of a box of gelatine use one-fourth of a cup 
of cold water, and soon. Either one-fourth 
or one-half of a box of gelatine should soak 
inthis cold water for a half-hour; a whole 
box of gelatine covered with a cup of cold 
water should stand an hour, and it cannot be 
hurried by heat. Gelatine put in hot water 
will make good glue, but will not dissolve 
unless covered with cold water. It should be 
dissolved over hot water, after it has stood a 
sufliciently long time to absorb the cold water 








When Your Joints 
Are Stiff 


and muscles sore from cold or rheu- 
matism, when you slip and sprain a 
joint, strain your side or bruise your- 
self, Perry Davis’ Painkiller will take 
out the soreness and fix you right in 
a jiffy. Always have it with you, and 
use it freely. USE 


Painkiller 














usually in the flaring part of the hip-bone, 
while the socket itself is shallower than 
normal, and is partially filled up with a soft 
yet bony material. 

A congenital dislocation of one or both 
hips is seldom detected until the child begins 
to walk. Then it is seen thatthe child has 
asort of a lurching limp if one hip is out of 
joint, or a peculiar duck-like waddle if both 
joints are affected. An observant mother or 
nurse may have noticed that the baby’s hips 
were too broad, or that there was a promi- 
nence above the usual place, but as there is 
no pain not much is thought of this. 

The method of treatment pursued by 
Dr. Lorenz and by many American sur- 
geons is to pull the thigh into place so that 
the head of it will rest in the shallow 
socket, and then to make very firm pressure 
while twisting the leg inthe effort to bore 
out the cavity. The limb is then fixed, with 
the joint in place, by a. plaster-of-paris 
splint, and the child is encouraged to go 
about so that the weight of the body will 
press the head of the bone farther into its 
socket. 

When the child is young and the bones 
are not so misshapen as to defy all attempts 
at reposition, this method of treatment is 
quite successful; yet it not infrequently 
fails, and in children over five or six years 
of age it seldom wholly succeeds. The only 
hope then is ina more serious operation.— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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The Decay of Home Life in England. 


Apart altogether from the individual dig- 
nity and self-poise which are invariably 
lacking to the “‘ vagrant,’’ or home-despising 
human being, the decay of home life in 
England is a serious menace to the empire’s 
future strength. If our coming race of men 
have been accustomed to see their mothers 
indulging in a kind of high-class rublic-house 
feasting,combined with public-house morals, 
and have learned from them an absolute 
indifference to home and ‘home times, they 
in turn will do likewise and live as ‘* va- 
grants ’’—here, there and everywhere, rather 
than as well-established, self-respecting citi- 
zens and patriots, proud of their country, 
and proud of the right to defend theiz homes. 
Even as it is, there are not wanting signs 
of a general ‘‘ wandering ’’ tendency, com- 
bined with morbid apathy and sickly in- 
ertia. ‘‘One place is as good as another,’’ 
saysone section of society, and “‘anything 
is better than the English climate,’’ says 
another, preparing to pack off to Egypt or 
the Riviera at the first snap of winter. 
These opinions are an_ exact reversion 
of those expressed by our sturdy, patriotic 
forefathers who made the glory of Great 
Britain. ** There is no.place like England ”’ 
was their sworn conviction, and ‘‘ no place 
like home” was the essence of their na- 
tional sentiment. The English climate, too, 
was quite good enough forthem, and they 
made the best of it. When will the 
‘““Smart Set” grasp the fact that 
the much-abused weather, whatever it 
may be, is pretty much the same all 
over Europe. The Riviera is no warmer 
than the Cornish coast, but certes it is better 
provided with hotels, and—chiefest attrac- 
tion of all—it has a Gambling Hell. The 
delight of Monte Carlo and *“* Home ” are as 
far apart as the poles; and those who seek 
the one cannot be expected to appreciate 
theother. But such English women as are 
met at the foreign gambling tables, season 
after season, may be looked upon as the 
deliberate destroyers of all that is best and. 
strongest in our national life, in the sanctity 
of home, and the beauty of home affections. 
The English home used to be a model to the 
world—with a few more scandalous divorce 
cases in high life, it will become a byword 
for the mockery of nations. .. . 

The charm of home depends, of course, 
entirely on the upbringing and character of 
the inmates. Stupid and illiterate people 
make a dull fireside. Morbid faddists, 
always talking and thinking about them- 
selves, put the fire out altogether. If I 
were asked my opinion as to the chief talent 
or gift for makinga happy home, I would 
without a moment’s hesitation reply ‘* Cheer- 
fulness.’””’ A cheerful spirit, always looking 
on the bright side and determined to make 
the best of everything, is the choicest bless- 
ing and the brightest charm of home. 
People with a turn for grumbling should 
certainly live in hutels and dine at restau- 
rants. They will never understand how 
to make, or to keep, a home as it 
should be. But given a cheerful, equable 
and attractive temperament there is noth- 
ing sweeter, happier or safer for the 
human being than home, and the life 
which centres within it, and the duties con- 
cerning it which demand our attention and 
care, There is no need for women to 
wander far afield for an outlet to their 
energies. Their work waits for, them at 


where they reside No end of useful, kind 
and neighbor}y things are to hand for their 


of flowers, full of good deeds and gentle 
words by every woman, poor or rich, who 
has either cottage or mansion, which she 
ean truly call “‘home.”” Home is a simple 
background against which the star of 
womanhood shines brightest and best. 

Women complain that home is “ dull,’’ 
“ quiet,” 6s monotonous,”’ be lonely,”’ and 
blame it for all sorts of evils which exist 
only in themselves. Ifawoman cannot be 
a few hours alone without finding her 
house “duli,”” her mind must be on the 
verge of lunacy. The sense of being unable 
to endure one’s own company augurs ill for 
the moral equilibrium. To preserve good 
health and sound nerves, women should 
always make it a rule to be quite alone at 
least for a couple of hours in the course of 
day. Let them take the space to think, to 
read, to rest, and mentally review their own 
thoughts, words and actions in the light of 
@ quiet conscience time of pause and medita- 
tiop. Home is the best place so to rest and 
meditate—and the hours that are spent 
in thinking how to make that home happier 
will never be wasted. It should be very 
seriously borne in mind that it is only in 
the home life that marriage can be proved 
successful or the reverse, and to quote Mr. 


Lecky: 

‘* A moral basis of sterling qualities is of 
capital importance. A true, honest and 
trustworthy nature, capable of self-sacrifice 
and self-restraint, should rank in the first 
line, and after that, a kindly, equable and 
contented temper, a power of sympathy, a 
habit of looking at the better and brighter 
side of men and things. Of intellectual 
qualities, judgment, tact and order, are 
perhaps the most valuable. . . . Grace 
and the charm of manner will retain their 
full attraction to the last. They brighten 
in innumerable ways the little things of 
each life ; and life is mainly made up of little 
things, exposed to petty frictions, and 
requiring small decisions and small sacri- 
fices. Wide interests and large apprecia- 
tions are in the marriage relation more im- 
portant than any great constructive or cre- 
ative talent, and the power to soothe, to 
sympathize, to counsel and to endure than 
the highest qualities of the hero or the 
saint. It is by this alone that the married 
life attains its full perfection.” 

And when we hear, as we so often do, of 
the complete failure and deplorable disaster 
attending many marriages, let us look for 
the root of the evil at its foundation, 


indifference to or scorn of home influence. 
Fur, whenever any woman, rich or poor, 
high in rank or of humble estate, throws 
these aside, and turns her back on home, 
her own natural, beautiful and thrice- 


would be called the crazed act of a queen 
who, called to highest sovereignty, casts 
away her crown, breaks her sceptre, tram- 
ples on her royal robes and steps from 
her throne, down—down into the dust of a 
saddened world’s contempt.—The Lady’s 
Realm. i 


Quick Lunches in London. 


Some comment has been caused by the 
announcement that an American system of 
**quick lunches” is to be inaugurated in 
London. Is there, however, really anything 
new in this idea? What is popularly called 
a “‘snack” is surely only the quick lunch 
figuring under another name. At many 
bars, publicans’ and railway bars alike, 
there is laid out a selection of small odd 
dishes, of which the hungry and hurried 
mortal is invited to partake. The man with 
only a few minutes to spare for lunch has 
long enjoyed the opportunity of ruining his 
digestion—a result which, according to med- 
ical journalism, may be expected to accrue 
from this mod2 of carrying on the bodily 
commissariat. Nobody doubts that food 
should be consumed at leisure, and a rest 
before food, as a physician has remarked, 
is just as important asa rest after meals. 
There seems to me one saving clause in the 
quick lunch as represented in our midst. 
The man who takes his mid-day snack does 
not eat much asa rule. His fareis usually 
small in quantity. It does not tend to over- 
tax his digestive powers, and therefore the 
practice may do no great harm when all is 
said and done. I would prefer to risk my 
digestion over a hurried snack rather than 
over many an ordered and elaborate dinner 
Today we do most things in a hurry, and 
the exigencies of business: will not permit 
many men to dally with their fare. They 
must consume something between break- 
fast and dinner, and I fail to see wherein 
lies the justice of the condemnation of the 
snack. If the quick-lunch movement should 
provide us with a greater variety of dishes, 
and especially if the licensed victualler is 
to become a restaurateur on a small scale, 
the cause of health and temperance may 
thereby be aided. 

I am reminded by this topic of the remarks 
made. by the late Sir W. Roberts, M. D., in 
a highly interesting little work of his on di- 
gestion. The hurrying through of digestion 
is a point at issue much more important 
than the mere consumption of a quick 
lunch. Sir W. Roberts was of opinion that 
owing to the elaboration of our cooking, 
we take our food in a state in which too 
rapid assimilation become possible. For 
this reason, it was argued, we failed to 
make the most of our nutriment. This 
notion led Sir W. Roberts to speculate in 
certain agents which had the power of 
retarding the digestive work. In his book 
he gives an account of many experiments 
carried out with tea, coffee, wines, spirits 
and the like. Most of thesethings show the 
provesses through which our food is pre- 
pared for absorption into the blood; there- 
fore they were to be regarded as not unde- 
sirable addenda toa meal. Perhaps man- 
kind has unconsciously, as the result of ex- 
perience, evolved the use of fluids, alco- 
holic and otherwise, at feeding times. 





post-prandial cup of coffee is taken with the 
view of inducing a state of sobriety—to put 
the matter mildly. No doubt it may tend to 
counteract the effect of potations, but its 
justification may rest physiologically rather 
on the idea that it acts as a break on the 
digestive machine, and promotes the better 


ay can be tilled, like a basket | ‘trough a fine colander or sieve. Add the yolk 


namely, the decay of home life, the neglect | and salt to taste, incorporating well together. Fill 
and avoidance of home and home duties, the | the prepared crusts with the mixture and garnish 


blessed sphere of action, she performs what | it a portion of oxide of lead. 
a white soap. 


washing, but ifthe silk is wrinkled it should be 
ironed with a warm flat iron after it is dry. A hot 
flat iron must not, of course, be put on goods wet 
with such fluid. The rinsing liquid may be saved 
for another occasion, providing it is allowed to 
settle, and is then drained from the sediment. 
Delicate fabrics may be cleaned in this way. 


in health than stewed fresh fruit every day. 
Peaches, apricots and apples are the best fresh 
fruits for stewing, and prunes among the dried 
fruits. There is such an abundance of cereals in 
the market thatgthe two-year-old can have a dif- 
ferent one every morning, with cream. Soft- 
boiled eggs and mutton and chicken broth are 
standard diets for young people of this age. 


chopping a*tablespoonful of capers very fine and 
then rubbing them through a sieve with a 
wooden spoon. Mix this with an ounce of cold 
butter and season with salt and pepper. 


first course for a luncheon or dinner. 
small tomatoes, scoop out the contents, chill, 
then fill with an oyster cocktail and serve. 


ported varieties. California now has over sixty 
thousand acres of prune trees, and Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington have about fifty thousand more, 
all told. 


from the floor on a rack to allow a current of 
fresh air to pass under it and prevent dampness 
collecting at the bottom. Do not allow any 
groceries or provisions with a strong odor near 
the flour barrel. 
certainly than flour. 


not only in the garden;and conservatory, but in 
jewels and in decorations where flower forms 
appear. It lends itself well to personal adorn- 
meut. 
worn, as it is stiff and waxy and hasa very frail 
stem. 
tion, and is so easily grown that it should be 
cheap. 


the soles to stand over night ina pan containing 
@ small quantity of olive oil, so that they will be- 
come saturated with it. This will protect them 
from dampness, and if the soles are carefully 
wiped off they will not grease carpets or rugs. 
This treatment is especially intended for walking 
shoes. 


useful article to keep in the house. A table- 
spoonful added to hard water successfully soft- 
ens it. It is an agreeable addition to the dish- 
water, and helps to keep the hands soft instead 
of irritating them as soda does. 


breakfast balls. 
through a sieve. Moisten with sweet cream, add 
a quarter of acupful of grated or finely minced 
ham, a little chopped parsley and pepper and 
salt. Beat the yolk of two eggs. 
small balls, fry until light brown in color, and 
serve plain or with brown gravy. 


after the dessert or as the piece de resistance of 
the informal supper. 
grated cheese add three drups of Worcestershire 
sauce, the whites of two eggs well beaten, anda 
pinch of salt. Mould into soft balls, roll in bread- 
crumbs, lay in a wire basket and dip them into 
hot lard and fry until golden brown. 


cold water for an hour before cooking them. Put 
over the fire in boiling water with a little salt and 
People have sometimes suggested that the | cook until tender. Drain off the water and put 

a piece of butterin the saucepan, stir until it 
melts, and add pepper and a little gravy, if any is 
at hand. Serve with this sauce: Brown a table- 
spoonful of butter in a saucepan and thin it with 
stock or beef extract. Let it boil for half an hour. 
At the moment of serving thicken with a dessert- 
spoonful of flour and one of butter mixed. There 
should be a cupful of the sauce. 
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dinver. Grate enough fresh corn to nearly fill a 
pint measure. If canned corn is used, press it 


of dn egg, beaten light, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Have ready some very hot butter and just 
before frying add tothe corn mixture the beaten 
white of the egg, and if the mixiure seems dry, a 
little sweet milk. Drop in small spoonfuls in the 
hot butter and fry a golden brown. 
VEAL BALLS. 
Veal balls are excellent for luncheon or sup- 
per. Mince fine some cold veal, add a few bread- 
crumbs, an egg and pepper and salt. Mould into 
balisand fry in butter. When browned remove 
from the pan and arrange neatly on a hot platter. 
Make arich cream gravy of milk, flour and but- 
ter and pour over the balis, serving with parsley. 
WATERCRESS SALAD. 
Watercress is the only green salad which does 
not require oil in dressing it. Procure three 
bunches, Look them over carefully. There is 
very little brought to market which is entirely 
free from snails and other water insects, which 
gather in it in the ditches where it grows. Rinse 
it carefully, handful by handful. Pare off the 
heavier stalks. When it is finally clean dry it in 
acloth. Lay it on the ice to become chilled, and 
then transfer it to a chilled salad bowl. Three 
bunches of properly cleaned watercress require 
two large saladspoonfuls of vinegar, a table- 
spoonful of salt and a little pepper, but no oil. 
Itis an especially valuable breakfast salad to 
serve with beefsteak, fried fish or veal cutlets. 
It is also excellent with croquettes of fish or 
meat. 
EGGS WITH MUSHROOMS 
A delicious way to cook fresh eggs for the table 
in the spring is with mushrooms. These are al 
ways in market from the greenhouse if not from 
the field. A quarter of a pound of mushrooms is 
enough to serve with twelve eggs. After peeling 
and trimming the mushroom melt a tablespoonful 
of butter in asaucepan. Add a teaspoonful of salt 
and a saltspoonful of white pepper. Then add the 
mushrooms,properly cleaned and trimmed,squeez- 
ing in two drops of lemon juice. Cover the sauce- 
pan and let the mushrooms cvok for ten minutes 
on a slow fire. Adda tablespoonful of wine and 
simmer the mushrooms for about three minutes 
longer, or until the liquid has been reduced one- 
half. Now add three tablespoonfuls of cream 
and let the mushrooms boil up again. Dish the 
mushrooms in the centre of a hot platter without 
the liquid around them. Lay twelve poached 
eggs in a circle around the mushrooms. Pour the 
liquid of the mushrooms over them and around 
the eggs. This dish is nice without wine, simply 


added to the mushrooms. 
ANCHOVY CANAPES. 
Cut several small rolls in halves, scoop out the 
crumb, and place the crusts to dry atthe back of 
the stove. Meanwhile chop suflicient hard-boiled 
eggs to fill the canapes, together with a litue 
tarragon and chervil, and prepare some fillets of 
anchovy. Put the chopped eggs and herbs into a 
basin and add olive oil, tarragon vinegar, pepper 


with the anchovy fillets.— What to Eat. 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


Clean decanters and other glass bottles with 
fine pebbles instead of shot, which leaves behind 





The best way to clean awash silk waist isto 
wash it in a suds made of benzine or gasoline and 
After the garment is clean it 
should be thoroughly rinsed in fresh benzine. 
No pressing will be needed as a result of the 


Nothing is better to keep two-year-old children 


One of the best sauces for fish is made by | 


Oyster cocktails in tomatoes make a pretty 
Select 


California prunes are slowly driving out the im- 


Keep a flour barrel elevated at least two inches 


Nothing absorbs odors more 


The fuchsia ’is becoming fashionable again, 


The flower itself cannot very well be 


It is beautiful in table and room decora- 


A remedy for creaking shoe soles is to allow 


Powdered borax is a harmless and exceedingly 


The left over of cold ham may be utilized in 
Crush three boiled potatoes 


Form into 


Cheese balls may appear with toasted crackers 


To one cupful of dry 


Brussels sprouts should be allowed to soak in 








utilization of the food we eat.—Dr. Andrew 
Wilson, in London Chronicle. 





Fashion Notes. 





Domestic Hints. 
CREAMED OYSTERS. 


e*, Cameo brooches and lace pins are among 


serve with the three tablespoonfuls of cream. 


two dozen oysters in a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice until they plump. Drain off the liquor and 
turn them into a bowl, and, if possible, keep 
them hot. Cook together a tablespoonful of 
butter and two tablespoonfuls of flour with the 
liquor from the oysters for four minutes without 
browning. Add acupful of milk and cook until 
it thickens, stirring constantly until it is smooth. 
Turn in a cupful of cream. Season with salt and 
pepper and heat thoroughly, but do not boil. 
Add an egg and serve at once. All milk in place 
of part cream may be used. 
CORN OYSTERS. 

Corn oysters are appetizing for either breakfast 
or luncheon, or may be served as an entree at 





their own doors, in the townor village 


\ 


Creamed oysters are easily prepared. Cook 


the revived styles in jewelry. These are made 
in different sizes and finished with rims of brill- 
jant diamond chippings, frosted engraved silver, 
pearl and enamel, and gold filigree. 

a%e The new silk and linen batistes appear in 
natural flax colors, in white, and also in tints of 
pink, blue, cream, etc. Many of the patterns have 
flowers woven toresemble embroidery; others 
show delicate jlace stripes with warp-printed 
designs in floral colorings made of silk and linen. 
Tokyo is one of the newest and most desirable of 
the silk-and-linen mixtures displayed this season. 


foxing and tips and Cuban heels. Button boots 
in Vici kid have glace kid tips, hand-welted 





arranged to match, and finished down the front 
with very large showy buttons. These materials 
are patterned in white, the silky mercerized 
figures showing basket and cheviot patterns in 
a®e Laced walking boots for pola pies oe cubes, dots, ieee, moire =~ vine effects. The 

s have pliable kidskin tops, patent colt-skin | fabrics are closely woven, but light in weight. nizes 
fore « e and are among the most desirabie of the a ee ee eeanmats BMA, ,paalaty recog 
summer-day dress materials.—New York Even- 
ing Post. ‘ 
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e"e he monocie,a new attachment to the dell- 
cate neck chains still fashionable, is made of 
gold, silver, tortoise shell, jet or enamel. The 
prices of the French styles range from $10 
to $75 each. The “Kaiser ” monocle, set 
with real jewels, is very much higher in price. 
The English or “Chamberlain ” variety is also 
m-set. Some of the tortoise-shell glasses are 


il 
i 
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the wear of women, young girls and children of 
any age. -These are exhibited in short. three- 
quarter and figure lengths, the front finished 
with large smoke-pear] buttons, or else there is 
an invisible fly front fastening. Coats of this 
kind are unlined, and besides forming very sea- 
sonable wraps for the entire spring season, they 
will prove very useful on cold days during the 
summer over gowns of foulard silk, pique, voile, 


we New shirt-waist suits appear this week 
made of striped and dotted dimity, seaside ca). 
vas, fancy Madras, cotton cheviot, mercerized 
cable cord, Kharo cloth and linens plain and em- 
broidered. Tucks stitched to flounce de; t: ap 
pear on the five-gored flare skirt, and the fullness 
at the back is taken up in an inverted box plait. 

e*e Many of the new silk or satin sash ribbons 
are striped or barred with a line of black velvet, 
that makes them very pecoming when used fo 
blouse vest fronts, stocks, ribbon roses, etc. 
Entire waists are made of the wider ribbons, and 
a pretty result is obtained by tucking the silk or 
satin portions of the striped designs, leaving the 
black line untouched. This renders the velvet 
stripe quite prominent, producing a stylish effect, 

e*e Novel French evening dresses of crepe de 
chine and chiffon, and tea gowns of tucked and 
shirred India silk, creped wool and taffeta are 
displayed at the importing houses this week. 
The shirt-waist suits of plain and embroidered 
linen and those of mercerizedcotton cheviot are 
trimmed with the new Teneriffe embroideries, 
and tailor-made silk and satin foulards are deco- 
rated with strappings, tucks and tiny white but- 
tons. 

e®, Chantilly and other of the lighter laces 
are now colored to match the gown, as well as 
the Russian patterns, the heavier Cluny, Flem- 
ish and Renaissance designs, and the yak_or soft 
Shetland weaves and all-overs that are used to 
trim spring gowns and costumes of light wool. 
These laces invariably match in color the gar- 
ments they decorate, and besides the effective 
edgings and the flounce and fichu widths are 
broad insertion bands of sage green, deep or pale 
blue, soft corn yellow or other colored lace, that 
are set between horizontal sections of the skirt, 


new French dresses the blouse waist is formed 
entirely of the colored lace, and post-Kaster 
tailor gowns showing this effective trimming 
have shapely silk parasols entirely covered with 
dyed lace that matches the decorations used on 
the gown. 

e*%. Kound hats will remain flat and wide” 
is the latest edict from Paris. Extremely wide 
brims and fiat crowns may be expected for some 
time tocome. This flatness on models just re- 
ceived from Paris is very frequently accentuated 


room styles in the early years of the last century, 
when very full skirts and sloping shoulders were | 
among the styles of the time. Wreaths of crushed | 
roses are laid flat around the plateau brims of , 
hat models prepared for Easter wear, and tnere ; 
are fewer loops of ribbon, aigrette effects, or 
erect trimmings of any description than appeared | 
on some of the fashionable winter styles. 
e%e New shirt waists of light wool in white, gray | 
and fawn color have the box plaits, colar, cuffs | 
and girdle piped with taffeta silk in bright tartan | 
patterns. Other waists are made of bands of | 
white wool joined together with pale blue or pale | 
green silk fagottiny. These waists fasten at the | 
back, blouse slightly in front, are fastencd with | 
small pearl buttons, and worn with dark blue or | 
dark green skirts of cloth, velvet or zibeline. | 
e*’e For practical spring wear, costumes formed 
of box coats or plaited Norfolk jackets and plain | 
skirts will be fashionable. Many of the spring | 
models show a circular skirt in two-piece form, | 
with an inverted box plait at the back, instep | 
length, and with machine stitching as a finish. | 
The hip-length box coat completes this style of | 
skirt, andthe Norfolk-jacket models have skirts | 
that are either box or side-plaited. Among the | 
materials used for these utility suits are Oxford- 
xray century cloth, blue cravenette, mixed Irish 
frieze in tricolor blendings, cheviot, English | 
serge and mohair. 
e*e A graceful Princesse shaped walking coat is 
shown at the importing houses of the city. It is | 
of three-quarter length, fitting the form per- | 
fectly at the back and _ semi-loosely in front. 
All the seams are covered with narrow strap- 
pings of the coat fabric, a favorite material being 
a fine Scotch tweed in pale sage green and white 
mixtures. The sleeves are also strapped and are 
close to the elbow, from which they droop slightly 
and are gathered into small circular-shaped cuffs 
trimmed with silk gimp. The majority of the 
season’s coats and jackets are made to match the 
skirt, but this particular model is a separate gar- 
ment to be worn with handsome skirts of various 
kinds. 

a®e The new brown, blue and gray zibeline 
mohairs in plain, dotted and fancy weaves will 
be used for children’s dresses for afternoon wear 
thissummer. These materials are desirable for 
seaside and mountain dresses, shirt-waist suits 
for traveling, and also for making Russian blouse 
coats for boys and rain cloaks for girls, because 
of their durability. 

e*eSome neat walking costumes of Scotch 
tweed suiting in heather-colored mixtures with 
simple trimmings of narrow silk braid and small 
pendant ornaments are ready for the coming of 
milder weather. A model just completed bya 
designing house of this city is made of this 
attractive and durable material. The flare skirt 
is shaped with seven goes arranged in back- 
ward-turning medium-wide tucks that are 
stitched down to flounce depth. This skirt is 
mned to a gracefully-curved hip yoke that is 
covered with curving lines of braid. The yoke is 
omitted on the immediate front, the breadth | 
of the skirt reaching from belt to hem. This | 
produces a panel effect that gives length to the | 
figure. The Eton blouse is laid in stitched tucks 
from shoulder to belt, and above this is a quaint 
shoulder cape edged with a single row of braid. 
{t has no collar, butis finished with a stole-like 
band about four inches wide that is carried 
around the low-cut top of the cape, finished with 
braid, and trimined at the end with dangling silk- 
cord ornaments ana fringes. The bishop sleeves 
are tucked on the outside of the arm and 
gathered into circular-shaped turn-back cuffs. 
Other gownsin this style are made of cheviot, 
London twine cloth, and black brilliantine 
trimmed with narrow ecru-tinted Luxeuil inser- 
tion bands. 

e*. Blouse waists for young women are this sea- 
son in as varied forms as those for their elders. A 
style easy to make and which washes well has 
the front on each side tucked to yoke depth 
leaving a becoming fullness below the tucks* 
which droops over the narrow-shaped belt. ‘The 





left in a diagonal line, and large pearl buttons 
are used as a finish. The back is plain with only 
slight fullness at the waist line. The bishop 
Sleeve and the regular shirt-sleeve shape with 


neck is finished with a narrow circular band, 
above which is worn a straight collar showing 
double rows of stitching at each edge. 

e*, American tailors and dressmakers are mak. 
ing constant use of the new cream and pure 
white Manchester cotton and linen damasks. 
These goods form many of the new shirt-waist 
suits, the skirts box plaited or tucked, the waists 





soles and military heels. New satin evening 





up more than half its length. On some of the | 


by a drapery of falling fringe or lace attached to , however unrecognized, 
the brim of the hat all around like the mush- | witnesses that encompass us round about, 


| ship. 


spiritual 
defined this sympathy as that of beings !: 
under the same star. 


defies all phrasings. 


unto itself. 
do with the inward springs of thought a: 


right side of the front laps considerably to the | @¢tion. 


and perfect ideal. 
degree of fitness. 


oO finer «¢ 
link cuffs are used in making these waists. The pep geri deny eee, ay 
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Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to delight ir 
praising Dobbins’ Electric is the same pur- 
article it was when it was first made and c:- 
up to l4centsa bar. If — clothes do no: 
last as long and look as whi ¢€ as they used t 
it is because your Jaundrexs is using some of 


and m: ils. 
fr whitens the clothes, and preserves ther 
Itis the est disinfectant in the wor!) 


Sold by all grocers 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 












The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“ Conversation will not corrupt us, if we con 
to the assembly in our own garb and speech, a:): 
with the energy of health to select what is ou - 
and reject what is not. Society we must hav:: 
but let it be society, and not exchanging news. 
or eating from the same dish. Is it society to «:t 
in one of your chairs? I cannot go to the hous+s 
of my nearest relatives, because I do not wish to 
be alone. Society exists by chemical affinity, an: 
not otherwise. 

“Put any company of people together with 
freedom for conversation, and a rapid self-dis- 
tribution takes place, into sets and pairs. The 
best are accused of exclasiveness. It would be 
more true to say, they separate as oil from wat«r, 
as children from old peuple, without love or 
hatred in the matter, each seeking his like; an: 
any interference with the affinities would pro- 
duce constraint and suffocation. All conversa- 
tion is a magnetic experiment. I know that my 
friend can talk eloquently; you know that he 
cannot articulate a sentence; we have seen him 
in different company. Assort your party, or in- 
vite none. Put Stubbs and Coleridge, Quintilian 
and Aunt Miriam, into pairs, and you make them 
all wretched. ’Tis an extempore Sing-Sing built 
in aparlor. Leave them to seek their own mates, 
and they will be as merry as sparrows.”—Emer 
son. 


Of society,in the true sense, social life 
offers comparatively little. In the midst of 
| ceremonial assembling one is starved for 
| companionship. One may live in the very 
; heart of what is held to be a brilliant social 
season and be as unutterably lonely as if in 
a desert solitude. Indeed, the latter offers 
compensations which the former denies. 
There is a great deal of companionship, 
in the cloud of 





and whose presence is less vividly felt 
in the gleam and glitter of ceremonial 
society. The more general assemblages 
of clubs, teas and receptions are so in- 
corporated into the social system that no 
one could cancel these if he would, nor would 


| he, if he could. They have their uses. All 


exchange of human syimpathies is good, 
even if it be somewhat superficial and spec- 
tacular. The more restricted exclusive 
gatherings of dinners are not without their 
spirit charm as occasions when conversation 
becomes possible on a less unsatisfactory 
scale than the exchange of inanities in 
crowded receptions. ‘et, with due recogni- 
tion of the stimulus and the brilliancy that 
may flash from a select group of people, the 
deeper truth remains that it is only in 
companionship that is found the supreme 
luxury of life, and that companionship is a 
relation existing solely between two, and that 
it refuses its spell when that number is in- 
creased. 

Nothing is less considered by society than 
companionship. It is considered an un- 
heard-of waste of time to devote an entire 
evening to one guest, when, indeed, five, 
ten, or twenty might be warmed, lighted and 
fed in the same time. The fashionable 
hostess invites her friends to pay off her 
social debts. If she can pay off twenty—or 
fifty—in the time that she would give 


to one, she felicvitates herself on her 
clever management. The idea of invit- 
ing her friends because she really 


wished to talk with them would be- 
wilder her. She does not converse; she 
** receives.”? She arrays herself in het 
smartest gown, and her social interchanze 
with each guest consists in a graceful greet- 
ing and a no less graceful adieu, followed bs 
an epoch of private gratitude that require 
entertainment is over. She consults he 
visiting list and conscientiously arranges 
for her next reception, or dinner, 0! 
dance, in the fulfillment of what sh 
is pleased to call her social duties. Ani 
all this—however superficial or spectacula: 
it may be, has its place, and serves, wit! 
more or less success, to promote social 
meeting, preliminary acquaintance, out v! 
which the choicest friendships sometimes 
spring. But it is quite possible that certai! 
formalities and ceremonial observances hav: 
their legitimate place without concedin- 
that they monopolize the resources of sovie 
enjoyment. When one comes to that—it 
quite another matter. 

The supreme gift and grace and enchan' 
ment of life is in sympathetic companiv' 
And this, in its truer sense, is a re 
tion of spirit, an elective aftinity, rat) 


than a mere concurrence of intellectua! 
artistic tastes. It is quite possible for 


persons to like Sargent’s pictures, or to «ra 
the line at the inane “society” play wit! 


out, after all, finding themselves in 


relations of especial sympathy. ‘* Only t 
soul can be my friend,’ said Emer::! 
whom 1 meet on my own march; who do 
not decline to me nor to whom | declit 
but that soul which is ‘‘a native of the san 
atmosphere.” Margaret Fu! 


- But phrases are 
little worth,—it eludes all definitions a 
s It existr, by divi 
right, or it does not exist atall. 1tuisa ls 
It is a recognition that has ; 


Companionship is the influence of so: 
life,—its finest result, its most exqui> ! 
But it requires a certa 
It requires the choic' 


The cru 


can do well enough in a social assembla-" 
but only the choicer individuality is fit | 
that finer and more subtle relation of cv!) 
panionshi 


Yet this. highest realization of social ¢: 


joyment is, for the most part, relegate: 
to shreds 
mornings 
Teadings, receptions, clubs and teas; th 
evening must be devoted to dinners, dances, 
opera, concerts plays or musicales. |! 
communion of frien 

spirit, there isnotime. The crowning joy \' 
sympathetic companionship is ignored. ! 


and patches of time. 17!) 
must be given to lectures, 


with friend, spirit ‘: 


ar. The finer order °! 
ife, for which the world were we!! 


lost, awaits its evolution. 
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THE M™. 
I love th 
laugh, 
For it rot 
scatter 
And there 
mortal 
But is m 
ho! ho 
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song, 
And where 
throng. 
For in all ¢ 
trow, 
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You are | 
corded 
And you fa 
on you 
Till you me 
ho! ho! 
And, some 
demons 
Then you v 
joy and 
And there’: 
are livir 
And you wt 
things b 
All because 
ho! ho! 


Twoangels 
and fro, 
‘The one is ¢ 
of woe. 
The voice | 
sigh. 
Joy is the o1 
they vie; 
And the one 
by the w 
Of the rippli 
rapture | 
While the o' 
it haunts 
By the ring 
ho! ho! 


We all do |} 
laugh— 
To spirits be 
staff— 
But our burs 
in review 
That we oft 
should d: 
At any rate, 
clay, 
And haply it 
And so pure 
bougqnet | 
To the man | 
ho! ho! | 
—Alf 
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know 
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Be very glad 
Your little | 
A silent influ 
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The Horse. 





forse Markets Active. 


Demand for horses of all standard grales 
seems unusually active everywhere, and the 
average of prices has risen within a few 
Business horses, farm and draft 
animals are called for largely. Tnere is 
also agood market for roadsters and trot- 


weeks. 


ting stock ot high grade. 


Of this last class a dealer says: ‘‘ The 
trouble is with the supply. We know what 


we want, and so do our buyers, but it is 
practically impossible to get enough horses 
to fill the bill. Fair business is being done 
in horses of medium character, but the best 
are in the hands of men who have to be 
tempted to sell. Prices are consequently 
away above those of last year, and there is 
little hope of any change in the situation 


in the near future. The demand is growing |. 


because the leisure class is increasing. 
The supply is short because several 
years ago breeders stopped breeding 
on account of the panic and conse- 
quent low prices. Animals worth $2000 
today were sold then for $200. Foreign 
buyers snapped them up. Then came an 
abnormal demand in this country, until 
the supply of really sensational horses be- 
came exhausted. The export trade is small 
now simply because we have not sufficient 
good harness horses in this country to sup- 
ply local wants, and we can get better prices 
right here for high-class carriage horses 
than the foreign agents will pay. There is 
no other country that we can call upon for 
supply. There is the situation in a nut- 
shell.”? The dealer urges the farmers to 
breed such stock and compete with the un- 
reasonable prices asked by wealthy owners 
of fancy stock farms. 


<S- 


One of the best-known buyers of sensa- 
tional horses, W. H. Louke of New York, 
expresses himself as ‘‘afraid that in a few 
years the trotting-bred high stepper will 
become extinct unless the United States 
Government inaugurates some system for 
the preservation of the type. What with 
horse-show enthusiasts paying abnormally 
high prices for high steppers, it is found 
that trotting-bred stallions, heretofore kept 
for the production of speedy trotting stock, 
are more valuable if sent to the show-ring 
market. Such horses have been cleaned out | 
of the breeding districts, or practically so. 
As many &as twenty stallions have been con- 
verted to heavy harness in a month. Mr. 
Louke finds the quality of stock now on the 
trotting farms of mediocre character as com- 
pared with the material heretofore avail- 
able. Like many other horsemen, he 
advocates the placing of sires at nominal 
fees about the country by the Government. 
The plan has been found advantageous in 
France and other countries. If something 
of the sort is not quickly resorted to, the 
trotting-bred type of carriage horses wiil 











become as extinct as the old-fashioned 
Morgans. The trotter of the racing type | 
can take care of itself. What is requisite is | 
the preservation of the handsome type of | 
trotting-bred carriage horse.”’ 
_—_-. - | 
Bicyclists soon learn that sand or mud is | 


<a | 





as badasahill. The situation is not quite | Professor Spillman says, average about | $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 
the same with a wagon, but a rise of one foot | forty bushels of wheat to an acre without | States have provided for official inspection 
‘of fertilizer to protect the farmer from 
stretch of sand or mud produces about the | with only twenty or twenty-two inches of | fraud. The heaviest applications are made 
apnual rainfall. Good crops of wheat are ; 


in ten doubles the draught, and an average 


same effect. Wide tires save power on soft | 
roads. Large wheels save power on rough | 
roads. 


San inal | 
It 1s a good sign when a driver talks | 

frequently with his horses. 

i idl 
A good horseman and a good horse com- 

monly go together, and neither will have 

much need of a whip. 


ani | 
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No engine power without fuel and no} 
horse power without food. The horse can 
show no more energy than is given him in 
his food. 


| 


a + >+ —— 


One of the best ‘‘ powders ”’ for a horsea 
little out of condition is a daily feed of bran | 
to which is added half a pound of flaxseed. 
It will loosen the bowels and put shine on 
the coat. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The new agrostologist of the Department | 
of Agriculture, Prof. W. J. Spillman, has a | 
series of maps from Census Office figures 
showing the distribution of hays, clovers 
and green feeding stuffs over the United | 
States. Clover and timothy are found | 
generally in the East, and alfalfa in the | 
West, where also considerable barley and 
wheat are cut for hay. The most striking 
feature of the exhibit is the small amount 
of hay of any kind produced throughout the 
entire South. ‘*‘ A tremendous transforma- 
tion must come before the South will again | 
become agriculturally rich,’’ said Professor | 
Spillman. ‘‘ Cotton was once a profitable | 
crop, but it has come to the point now | 
where farmers are losing money on this 
crop, no replenishment of soil fertility 
is practiced, even the cotton seed is 
shipped away. and they are selling 
their farms with their crops. The hope 
of the South lies in raising live stock and 
growing more grasses and cow-peas. The 
natural soil conditions throughout much of | 
the South are excellent, but the land has 
been worn to a thread. Compare Illinois 
and Georgia. The census figures show that 
on the regular Georgia farms, not the truck 
farms alone, but on the field crops, com- 
mercial fertilizers are used in enormous 
quantities—to as great an extent as in any 
State, and yet the general run of farmers 
are losing rather than making money. 
Illinois, on the contrary, uses almost no 
commercial fertilizer. She raises live stock 
and grows grasses and clovers, and her land 
is growing so rich that wheat breaks 
down.”’ 


Professor Spillman succeeds Lampson- 
Scribner as agrostologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who was sent to the 
Philippines in charge of the Government 
Experiment Station. Professor Spillman 
comes from Pullman, Wash., where he 
worked along Government .agricultural 
ines for some eight years. Pullman is 
situated in what is known as the Palouse 
country, the great wheat section of Washing- 
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$17,039,000, against $11,208,000 for February 
of last year. Exports of cattle and hogs 
for February were $2,536,000, against $1,- 


of meat and dairy products were $13,369,000, 
as against $12,835,000 for February, 1902. 
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ton. ‘The best farmers of the Palouse, 


irrigation. In fact, this yield is produced 


raised on as little as twelve inches. Fro- 
fessor Spillman himself raised 61 8-10 bush- 
els per acre, land measured and wheat 
weighed. The Palouse country, however, 
has an extremely fertile soil formed from 
overtiow lava beds. No soil, it is said, ex- 
ceeds in fertility disintegrated lava, and 
there is practically no bottom to this soil. 
In one place the Snake river has cut 
through this lava five thousand feet, form- 
ing a gorge hardly second to the Grand 
Canyon of Colorado. 


The Department of Agriculture has issued 
a pamphlet summing up the results of an 
experiment by the Wisconsin station, show- 
ing that the claim that a nurse crop is neces- 
sary for grass and clover sowing is without 
foundation. There is no need whatever for 
sowing oats, barley or any other grain with 
grasses for the purpose of yielding shade 
and protection. ‘‘ Young grass and clover 
plants are not injured by direct sunlight 
and heat more than other plants of our 
fields.’ The experiments, made over a 
series of years, show that grasses and clover 
sown by themselves on properly prepared 
soil spring up at once and make rapid 
growth, bearing seed heads the same season. 
The objection that weeds will spring up 
can be overcome largely by running a 
mower over the field whenthe weeds are 
about eight inches high, setting the cutter 
bar so that the tops of the weeds are cut 
while the grass plants are not hurt. Soil, 
however, to be planted in this way should 
be fairly free from weed seeds. It is rec 
ommended to sow seed early in the spring. 
Experiments similar to the above have also 
been carried out in New Jersey, where the 
seed was, however, sowed in the fall. In 
either event a very fine tilth is essential toa 
good stand. 


The definiton given by the Department of 
Agriculture for protein (nitrogenous matter ) 
in food is “the name of a group of sub- 
stances containing nitrogen. The protein 
furnishes the materials for the lean flesh, 
blood, skin, muscles, tendons, nerves, hair, 
horns, wool, the casein of milk, albumen of 
eggs, etc. Itisone of the most important 
constituents of food stuifs.”” The albumi- 
noids are included under the general head of 
protein. Thealbumen of the egg is a type 
of albuminoids. The carbohydrates in food 
and feed stuff form the antithesis of protein. 
While protein produces muscle and bone, 
carbohydrates produce fat or fuel for the 
working of the body. The most important 
and common carbohydrates are sugar and 
starch. What the farmer is interested in is 
getting a properly balanced ration, with 
sufficient of protein and sufficient of carbo- 
hydrates to insure the best digestion and 
growth. 


Canadian farmers are making arrange- 
ments to enter into cattle raising on a large 
scale, according to Robert T. Garrett of 
Omaha, who was a caller recently at the 
Department of Agriculture. A number of 
Canadians, he said, have visited Omaha 
recently to purchase stock. They are buy- 
ing cows in large numbers and shipping 
them to Dominion ranches. Many car- 
loads of Hereford cattle have already been 
shipped and more are to follow. 


Upon the temperature of milk depends 
the rate of growth and propagation of 
bacteria. When milk is cooled to 50° or 
less, growth is very slow and some bacteria 
do not multiply at all. 

Exports of breadstuffs for February were 





897,000 for February a year ago, and exports 


i inthe United States amounts to between !this entire areas are getting poorer and 


Most of the 


in the Southern States. In some of the 
prairie States hardly any commercial fertil- 
izers are sold. 

Cotton exports, according to the Treasury 
figures, appear to be bringing the Southern 
farmer a record-breaking amount of money. 
The February exports amounted to $37,423,- 
000, against $24,768,000 for February of 
last year, $22,320,000 for February, 1901 
and $30,818,000 for February of 1900. For 
the eight months of the fiscal year ending 
with February, 1903, the exports were $243, 
000,000, against $231,000,000 in the corre 
sponding eight months of 1902, $237,000,000- 
in 1901 and $164,000,000 in 1900. In these 
eight months of 1898 tie exports were a 
little in excess of those of this year, being 
5,671,543 bales, against 5,529,386 bales in 1903, | 
but the value was only $172,267,000, against | 
$243,000,000, as shown above. 





The Secretary of Agriculture has issued 
an order calling attention to the prevalence | 
among horses in certain sections of Ne-! 
braska and South Dakota of infectious | 
venereal disease known as maladie du coit | 
and prohibiting interstate shipments of ; 
any horses so affected, unless they shall 
have been inspected by the Bureau of i 
Animal Industry. Orders have also been | 
issued requiring the castration of all stall- 
ions running at large on the Pine Ridge | 
and Rosebud Indian reservations and the | 
quarantineZof other stallions, the idea being 
to prevent the spread of the disease and 
breeding among horses which may have It. | 
Department officials are authorized to | 
quarantine and condemn and slaughter any | 
horses necessary to the stamping out of the | 
disease, the owners to be renumerated in | 
case of slaughter. | 





Texas farmers are being stirred up toa 
point where dairying on a large scale will 
soon be another of the thriving industries 
of the Lone Star State, according to F. T. 
Rawlins of Austin, a recent visitor at the 
Department of Agriculture. ‘ Our farm- 
ers,” he said, “‘ are just beginning to appre- 
ciate our natural conditions for successful 
dairying, and that we have the whole world 
for a market. Southern cottonseed meal 
goes to Denmark and is fed tothe cows in 
that country, and the butter made there is 
sold inthe English market in competition 
with that made in the United States. Now 
our farmers have gotten it into their minds 
that if the Danish farmers can fafford to buy 
Texas cottonseed meal and make butter to 
sellin England at a profit, there is no reason 
why they should not go extensively into 
the business and use their own ‘cotton- 
seed to feed their own cows and sell their 
own butter in the United States and other 
foreign countries.”’ 

So long as American farmers sell the 
rough products of the soil to other people 
to be worked up into finished products, they 
are dividing the profits which they should 
themselves reap, and are also taking 
fertility from their farms which they should 
keep in the soil. The practice of feeding 
grains and other crops on the farm and 
shipping the finished product, whether it 
be beef, mutton or hog meat, or butter or 
cheese, is one which Secretary of Agricult- 
ure Wilson has arged at various times as 
absolutely necessary to the upbuilding of 
American agriculture. 

“ 1t is time, and it has been time for some 
time,’’ said Secretary Wilson, in speaking 
of the *‘ run-down ” farm, ‘‘ that our farm- 
ers who are selling stock feed off the farm 
and shipping it abroad, should get it into 
their heads that it will pay them better to 
keep it at home and feed it. Every one will: 
admit the wisdom of this, and yet thousands 
of our farmers continue the practice of sell- 
ing everything they raise, and do not think 
out any better plan. But we must keep the 
fertility in our farm lands if we would re- 





The commercial fertilizer used annually 


main agriculturally supreme. Instead of 





poorer. Keep the farm crops on the farm 
and ship the meat and the butter and milk 
and cheese. That is the thing to do. 

** Now, as one instance, American cheese 
and butter ought to go abroad, and we have 
had men out trying to find a good market 
for it in foreign countries. Our farmers can 
make the best and cheapest butter and 
cheese of any country in the world, but 
what have our agents found? Why, in the 
matter of dairy products, one class of 
American farmers is furnishing the very 
weapons tuo enable foreigners to defeat 
other American farmers, with distinct loss 
to both classes of American farmers. We 
find European markets supplied by Danish 
butter and cheese. Yet, as I have often 
said, the Danes could not export a single 
cheese or a print of butter if the Mississippi 
valley farmer did not sell them the feed, 
and this ata detriment to American farm 
soil.”’ 

With the new Congressional appropria- 
tion the Department of Agriculture ex- 
pects to have an up-to-date hothouse for the 
various forcing and other experiments being 
carried on. Instead of a great number of 
heating plants one for each building, there 
will be a central plant where the supply for 
each hothouse can be regulated. 


Many farmers are drawing against their 
bank accounts to a greater extent than the 
amount of their annual deposits. The fer- 
tility in their soils is their bank account 
and they are constantly depleting it. And 
yet, if they will, they can instead add to 
their bank account. They can do better 
cultivation and plow under more legumes 
and feed their crops on the farm, selling 
the meat or dairy products rather than the 
grain, and thus constantly add to their bank 
account of farm fertility. And this with 
the use each year of tess and less commer- 
cial fertilizer. 

An instructive feature of the Agricultural 
Department exhibit at St. Louis will be the 
growing of various poisonous farm plants. 
Plots will also be grown showing diseases as 
affecting various plants, to serve as object 
lessons. 


‘Till, Feed, Spray ”’ is the trinity of work 
recommended by Professor Bailey of Cor- 
nell, if the farmer and fruit grower would 
secure the largest measure of success. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
Migh-Grade Fertilizers. 

There are all kinds of fertilizers, as there 
are all kinds of people, but that’s not the 
question. The question is whic: brand of 





fertilizer seems to give the most value for 
the least money. 

In this community, at any rate, it would 
seem that Read’s High-Grade Fertilizers 
are the king pin fertilizers. This is evi- 
denced by the large uniformly good crops 
which they produce. 

By addressing the Read Fertilizer Works, 
Boston or New York, you will receive par- 
ticulars about these high-grade fertilizers. 
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At Tree Agents Prices? 


Why not save half your money by buying direct 
of us, the growers of trees, plants and vines’ We s+)! 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Koses, [il bs | 
and Small Fruit plants, at one-half agents’ prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Illustrated catalogue fre: . 
Established 25 years. 300 acres. 750,000 Apple. 
each and Cherry Trees for sale. rets of 
Fruit Growing. 150 photos, mailed for 10 cents. 


c GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. } 
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GRATIN: 


is a guarantee of a speedy and successful harvest. Time is 
money to every farmer and is always worth more when the 


grain is ripe than at any other season of 
the year; therefore, it pays the farmer 
well to own the McCormick—the binder 
that not only saves his grain, but also 
saves his money in saving his time. 





“A MODEL MACHINE” 


is the title of the McCor- 
mick book for 1903. 

if interested in machines 
write for it. 








T. A. MCCORMICK, GENERAL AGENT, 


McCormick Machines, 





Boston, Mass. 
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